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KOPPERS BUILT for Defense Plant Corporation and is operating for 
Rubber Reserve Company, a 200-acre plant at Kobuta, Pa., which is 
one of the largest synthetic rubber chemical operations in America. 
It has been producing butadiene for GR-S synthetic rubber at over 
150% of its raicd capacity, and styrene in excess of its rated capacity, 
too. In its first 12 months it manufactured 21% of the nation’s entire 
output of butadiene and styrene for use in the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, and also made it possible to release butylene for use in aviation 
gasoline. Approximately 30,000,000 standard tires could be produced 
each year from Kobuta’s output. 
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KOPPERS RECOVERS AND PROCESSES coal carbonization chemicals in- 
cluding benzol, toluol, xylol, naphthalene, tar acids, tar bases, and other 
chemicals, raw materials from which other manufacturers produce anti- 
oxidants (which make tires stand continual flexure and prevent break- 
down of side walls), vulcanization accelerators and tackifiers (which 
improve the adhesiveness of rubber). 


KOPPERS 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 








ip 
4, KOPPERS PRODUCES the coal tar pitch roofing which goes 


has a large part 





in America’s newest industry: RUBBER 








KOPPERS BUILDS AND OPERATES plants for the recovery 
of benzol, which is the principal raw material for styrene 
used in synthetic rubber and which can also be the prin- 
cipal raw material for butadiene. Koppers also builds most 
of the coke oven plants from which benzol is recovered 
during carbonization of coal. 





on the roofs of rubber factories; pressure-treated timber for 
ties, poles and structures in rubber factories; road tars 
which are used on plant roads, parking areas, etc.; Fast’s 
Self-aligning Couplings, and many other products for this 
industry. 


Koppers is an important supplier to the Rubber 
Industry, and it performs comparable services for 
the Railroad, Steel, Aviation, Chemical, High- 














way, Coal, Marine, Oil and other industries.— 
Koppers Company and Affiliates, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 
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covery 
tyrene 
> prin- 
S most 
overed “ese help in keeping your 

trucks running. Despite the 
growing shortage of truck tires, you 
can keep more trucks on the road by 
increasing tire mileage through scien- 
tific maintenance. 


B. F. Goodrich offers you the serv- 





over complete supervision of tire main- 
tenance, assure you of the greatest 
possible service from every casing. 
Under this program a B. F. Goodrich 
tire consultant makes a thorough study 
of your operation. Among the many 
things he checks are loading docks, 
garages and parking areas, for condi- 
tions which affect tire life; the vehicles 
themselves to determine causes of un- 
usual tire wear conditions resulting 
from mechanical irregularities such as 
wheel or axle misalignment, improper 
caster or camber, defective brakes and 





springs; sizes of loads and load dis- 
h goes | tribution; routes traveled; air com- 
ber for | pressors, accuracy of air gauges and 
d tars | use of valve caps; matching of duals; 
Fasts | the tire record system used, and dozens 
or this | Of other details, all of which affect 
tire wear. 
Regular inspections made 
The B. F. Goodrich man makes 
complete and detailed recommenda- 
ubbef | tions. He advises as to when and how 
ses for} tires should be scrapped, repaired or 
High: recapped. He checks the operation regu- 
: larly, works closely with your main- 
1€S-~ 1} tenance men, helps them Constantly. 
gh 19, The result is increased tire mileage, 
a reduction in road delays, improved 
efliciency, lower maintenance costs and 
longer equipment life. 





ices of trained tire men. They will take | 





Trained tire men read 
to help truck owners 
through rubber crisis 


B. E Goodrich conservation program © 
gets extra miles out of tires. 


Hundreds now saving 


So successful has this plan been that 
many of the country’s largest fleets 
now use the service. Hundreds of truck 
owners are today saving rubber and 
money under this program. Forexample: 

A large common carrier saved an esti- 
mated 466,000 tire miles through tires 
recovered from the scrap pile alone. 

A hauler reduced road delays to one 
in 1,356,000 miles. 


Mileage of rear tires in a small fleet 


was increased 15% through correction of 
irregular wear. 

In another fleet tire inflation records 
showed an increase from 25.6% properly 
inflated to 98%, resulting in greatly in- 
creased mileage. 

These are typical of the specific 
savings and improvements reported by 
truck owners wherever this plan is 
used. In every fleet greater tire mileage 
and efficiency is assured through the 
proper application of scientific main- 
tenance methods. 


Cost is low 


The cost of the B. F. 
conservation service is 
low. Rubber savings be- 
gin immediately. If you 
act quickly, you can 
get the benefits of this 
proven program which 
has been in operation 
for more than two 

ears. A limited num- 
a of trained men are 


Goodrich 


program. 


Company : ; 





phone The B. F. Goodrich Co., at the 
address below, or send in the coupon. 


A few typical users 


Here are a few of the fleets now operating 
under the B. F. Goodrich Tire Conservation 
Program. Add your name to this list and 
protect your trucking operation: 


Company No. of Vehicles 
Associated Transport, Inc., N. Y.C...... 3283 
Borden’s Farm Products, New York City . . . 791 
Cleveland Cartage Co., Cleveland . oe Se 
Coca Cola Bottling Co. of Rhode Island . .. 111 
General Baking Co., New York City. . . . . 897 
Great Southern Trucking Co., Jacksonville . . 246 
Hayes Freight Lines, Mattoon, Il... .... 1200 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati.-., . 1232 
Mason & Dixon, Kingsport, Tenn. ..... 393 
State of Michigan Highway Dept... .... . 1150 
Western Express Co., Cleveland ....... 140 


Other names on request. More than 300 companies 
are now using this service. 


BFGoodrich 


BLOM Et :1:1 4 





Tire Conservation Dept., Room 101 
The B, F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Please give me full information on your fleet tire conservation 











Attention of: 





stillavailabletotakeover 
additional fleets. For 


Number of Running Wheels 





full information wire or 
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The March OF The News 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Food developments: 

Point values. A steep increase was made 
in point values for the small number of 
processed foods still subject to rationing. 
The Office of Price Administration ex- 
plained that the removal of many proc- 
essed foods from rationing had left con- 
sumers with too many points. 

The new values, effective until Septem- 
ber 30, make the following increases: to- 
mato juice, from 6 to 20 points for a No. 2 
can; pineapple juice, from 25 to 50 points 
for No. 2 can; grape juice, from 10 to 20 
points per pint; vegetable juice combina- 


tions containing at least 70 per cent to- 
mato juice, from 2 to 10 poimts for a 


2 


No. 2 can; home-processed juices, from 3 
to 20 points; canned tomatoes, from 5 to 
20 points for a No. 2 can, and tomato 
catsup and chili sauce, from 30 to 50 
points for a 14-ounce container. 

The point values of canned and bottled 
Home- 
and 


fruits also were increased sharply. 
processed tomatoes, tomato catsup 
chili sauce were put on the free list. Red- 
point values for meats, butter, margarine, 
cheeses, canned milk and canned fish were 
continued unchanged. 

* Butter. The War Food 
said the butter 
coming more acute, with production close 
and the season of lowest 
output just ahead. An increasing number 
of stores are now without butter for from 
one to two days at a time, and retailers in 
many localities are limiting purchases to 
quarter pounds, 


Administration 


shortage rapidly was be- 


to a 20-year low, 


Shipping. The War Shipping Adminis- 
tration made its first report to President 


Roosevelt, showing that the American 
merchant marine has grown from 1,340 


ships, at the time of Pearl Harbor, to more 
than 3,400. Total tonnage simultaneously 
increased from 11,850,000 dead-weight 
tons to more than 35,000,000. In 1942, 41 
per cent of the fleet’s capacity was de- 
voted to Army cargo, 13 to Navy cargo, 
30 to Lend-Lease shipments and 16 per 
cent to hauling raw materials. By the end 


of 1943, this had changed to 49 per cent 
Army cargo, 10 per cent Navy, 29 Lend- 


Lease and 12 raw materials. 


Hurricane repair costs. Property own- 
ers, builders and contractors were remind- 
ed by OPA that repair work resulting from 
the recent hurricane on the East Coast 
was subject to price ceilings. Instructions 
were sent to enforcement staffs to check 
on prices charged and take whatever steps 
to obtain compliance 


seemed 
with the regulations. 


necessary 


Gasoline coupons. OPA 


may exchange them for 
their local rationing boards. 


Alarm clocks. 
in production of alarm 
nounced by the War Production 


clocks were 


was estimated at 1,260,000, 
than in the second quarter. 
production — is 


year 
more 
quarter expected to 
1,750,000, 
quarter of 
on distribution, 


1945. Removal 


markets. 


Wrapping gifts for servicemen. 
reject 
Christmas packages for overseas service- 
men if they are wrapped improperly or ad- 
Rejection was or- 
dered, too, if packages contain prohibited 
articles or perishable materials. Last year, 
cent of all Christmas parcels ad- 
dressed to servicemen failed to reach the 
addressees for such reasons. The Army has 
fixed an October 15 dead line for mailing 
gifts to Army men overseas. 
After that date, packages may be mailed 
only at the request of the soldiers to whom 
Parcels may be sent 


Post offices were instructed to 
dressed incompletely. 


5 per 


Christmas 


they are addressed. 
to Navy men at any time. 


\ said B-3 and 
C-3 gasoline ration coupons would be in- 
valid after September 30. Holders of such 
coupons issued for use after September 30 
valid coupons at 


Prospects for an increase 
an- 
Board. 
Total output for the third quarter of this 
slightly 
Fourth- 
be 
rising to — in the first 
restrictions 
effective io 31, also 
is expected to increase the flow to retail 
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FOR POSTWAR | 


JOBS 





E are now accepting applications from men in the armed 
forces and from others for peacetime work selling 
Addressograph and Multigraph equipment. 


With the end of the war we believe competition in American 
business will be keener than ever. We believe the companies 
with high costs and low efficiency will be forced out of the run- 
ning. Because all of our products are designed with one purpose 
- + to cut business costs and improve efficiency ... we expect 
our sales to increase tremendously after the war. 


Every business that makes or sells any product or renders a 
service is a prospect for Addressograph or Multigraph equip- 
ment or both. 


In addition to all of our own men, now on leaves of absence 
in the armed forces, we expect to add more than two hundred 
salesmen to our established offices in all parts of the country. 
Salesmen will once again be job makers. Our preference is for 
industrious young men with selling ability who are familiar with 
office or factory systems and methods, accounting procedures 
or similar business operations. If you feel you can qualify 
for the job of selling Addressograph-Multigraph simplified 
business methods to American business, write us now giving 
full information about yourself and your business background. 


Write The Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 


ograph-Multigraph a orporation 


US pal oF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 























[RON FIREMAN 


Pneumatic Spreader Stokers 
cut fuel costs one third 


HEN Best Foods, Inc., of Chicago, 

converted to coal with Iron Fireman 
Pneumatic Spreader stokers, their fuel costs 
dropped one-third. Savings like this are 
typical in Iron Fireman installations. 


Cut Fuel Costs 2 Ways. Iron Fireman 
Pneumatic Spreader stokers efficiently burn 
any coal that is locally available and low in 
cost, including sub-bituminous and lignite in 
their localities. Additional savings result from 
high combustion efficiency, with resultant 
minimum tonnage burned—a two-way saving. 


Get More Steam. Boilers fired by Irori 
Fireman Spreader stokers operate at very 
high ratings on peak loads. Automatic com- 
bustion controls maintain top efficiency while 
following the fluctuating steam demands. 


Save Manpower. Iron Fireman Pneumatic 
Spreader stokers save coal handling because 
the coal pick-up section can be set in almost 
any position relative to the boiler (even on 
another floor level), and feed either from 
a hopper or direct from main coal bunker. 


*« 
fron Fireman will make an accurate and 
impartial survey of your boiler room with- 
out cost to you. Write to Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company, 3199 West 106th 
Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. Plants at Portland, 
Oregon ; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMA 


cS. 





Automatic Coal Stokers 


PNEUMATIC SPREADER STOKER 
meters steam size coal to the furnace on a stream of 
pre-heated air. Conveyor nozzle accurately distributes 
coal over the entire grate on a shallow fuel bed, the fines 
burning in suspension. Combustion efficiency is greatly 
improved over stokers which do not preheat the fuel. 


IRON FIREMAN 





as a result of federal court 


YOU.CAN pay Christmas bonuses to 
your employes in amounts not to exceed 
$25 per person without obtaining approval 
of the War Labor Board. In another ac- 
tion, WLB ruled that stock exchange firms 
that paid Christmas, 1943, bonuses in ex- 
cess of those paid the previous year .will 
not be permitted this year to use the 1943 
payments as a basis. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of oil 
burners, count on a limited output of 
domestic-type burners during the fourth 
quarter, 1944. WPB has authorized output 
of 30,000 burners, the first in two years. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT, 
sweet corn without observing new price 
ceilings imposed by the Office of Price 
Administration. The formula follows that 
used for other major packed products. 


as a processor, can 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of elec- 
tric water heaters, count on a civilian 
production of 30,000 heaters during the 
fourth quarter, 1944. The WPB has 
stepped up production from 12,500  be- 
cause of acute needs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN accept delivery of slab zine 
without regard to former controls. The 
WPB now merely requires that stocks on 
hand should not be in excess of practical 
working inventories. 


* * * 


YOU CAN market gift or holiday pack- 
ages containing food items, including boxes 
for servicemen overseas, under a_simpli- 
fied price formula announced by the OPA. 
That agency expects the new method to 
result in a reasonable profit for the dealer 
and in lower retail prices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now probably obtain author- 
ization for the remodeling of apartment 
houses and dwellings into smaller housing 
units in areas where the National Hous- 
ing Agency has determined existence of an 
extreme housing shortage. Applications for 
such conversion should be filed with the 


nearest NHA office. 


News - Lines 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 





and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, as a cutter of sole leather, 
now meet military requirements by set: 
ting aside one third the total number of 
bends you cut during June, July and Av 
gust, 1944. This is the first step in WPB, 
program to reduce the military stock pil 
of soles by 50 per cent. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell gum rosin with: 
out observing permanent price ceilings sej 
by OPA. The ceilings are based on th¢ 
average prices prevailing in June and July 
of this year for sales on the Savannah, Ga, 
Cotton and Naval Stores Exchange. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a gasoline 
filling station, again accept off-highway 
R coupons. The OPA rescinded its previ; 
ous ban because of adoption of a new sys; 
tem of serially numbering coupons, which 
makes unauthorized use easily traceable 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a cheese manufacturer, 
set aside only 40 per cent of the Cheddar 
cheese you produce in October for sale td 
Government agencies. The War Food Ad- 
ministration has reduced set-aside require/ 
ments from 50 per cent for September. 


* * * 





YOU CAN now use tung oil for alk 
purposes without restriction. WFA_ hag 
suspended controls until Dec. 31, ie 
because current supplies are ample and 
prospects indicate a large domestic pro¥ 
duction this autumn. 


x # | 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, avoid 
paying overtime in all cases where over 
time work is performed. This ruling by thé 
Department of Labor reverses a pesiivil 
the Department has held since 1941, i 
interpreting the Walsh-Healey Act, und 
which employes were permitted to mak 
up time lost during a work week by work# 
ing overtime on the other days in the week 


| 







* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for change in ceil 
ing prices for live hogs’ before June 30, 19434 
Extension of present maximum prices wa 
announced by OPA and WFA with approv 
al of the Director of Economic Stabilization, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 6 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considé 





many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep State 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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“*Wou’ll live within a few hours of 


any @ity in the U. 8.” 


by W. A. PATTERSON, PRESIDENT UNITED AIR LINES 


Within 4 years postwar, the volume of domestic air 
transportation should show a five-fold increase over 
1941. Immediately after the war United Air Lines, 
for one, intends to spend between 18 and 20 million 
dollars for development. We are today planning new 





routes to serve additional cities and are preparing to 
operate larger, faster, more comfortable four-engine 
planes which will reduce present coast-to-coast sched- 
ules by 6 hours. In the Age of Flight ahead, you'll 
live within a few hours of every city in the U. S. 





COMING: AiResearch ‘‘comfort-protected” 


cabins for airliners 


ROM today’s aviation developments, you can pic- 
Price something of your postwar air travel. It wiil 
be more efficient. Airliners will be larger, fly higher 
and cover greater distances non-stop. 

But how about added comrort? Perhaps the 
greatest personal enjoyment in store for you is 
promised by AiResearch “comfort-protected” cabins. 

These will result from an AiResearch wartime de- 
velopment for high-altitude flying: an air control 
device that adds to general comfort by giving low- 
altitude inside your cabin however high you fly — 
at ten. twenty, or even thirty thousand feet! 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


‘ 


AiResearch “comfort- protected” cabins will also 
have amazing new temperature controls. They'll 
give you constant, cozy warmth through the coldest 
weather, keep you cool and refreshed through the 
tropics. They’ll have improved air distribution to 
insure “clean” air at all times. 


Comfort-wise, you have much to expect from 
AiResearch tomorrow. Then all our specialized expe- 
rience will go to engineering new air and temperature 
control devices for your better living on the ground 
as well as in the sky. AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 





iResearch 


‘Where Controlled Air Does The Job” * Engine Oil Cooling Systems DIVISION OF 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 

















BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


When the wounded come home 


They come more quickly, more com- 
fortably and with higher hopes than 
ever before in history. For American 
doctors and nurses are doing a 
magnificent job of healing both body 
and spirit. 

Dairy products are a prime part 
of the treatment. For example, the 
medical officer of a hospital ship which 
handled 4039 South Pacific casualties 
and lost only seven, reports: 

“Tce cream was served the patients 
every day as a food and a medicine. It 
helped build both strength and mo- 
rale. To those wounded men, ice cream 
most nearly represented home and 
civilization,” 


And landing again in the U. S. A. 
is a tonic to appetites, too. Listen to 
the busy mess officer of an army hos- 
pital, where patients roll right in from 
the gang-plank. 

“Those 700 boys have already drunk 
up 1500 quarts of milk and the day’s 
not over. There won’t be enough milk 
in the state to fill them up!” 

We know you'll willingly share your 
ice cream and milk with boys like these 
—even if it sometimes means doing 
with a little less. For our part, we’re 
proud that our laboratories have been 
able to develop for the Army and Navy 
so many products made from milk — 
nature’s most nearly perfect food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ...as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and in 
the towns and cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
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As election approaches.....based upon opinion polls, including New Deal: 
Roosevelt today would get about 290 electoral votes, with 266 needed to win. 
Dewey is gaining, is riding a trend away from Roosevelt, but must stage a 

closing sprint to come out ahead. War end won't come early enough to help much. 
The way things stand, again based upon the polls..... 

a Middle West is. solidly for Dewey. Farmers have turned from Roosevelt. 
Solid South is solidly for Roosevelt. There is to be no important revolt. 
Pacific Coast probably will give Roosevelt at least 33 of its 39 votes. 
Border States are divided, but with Roosevelt having a slight edge. 

That leaves big Eastern States as the decisive battleground. Election will 

be won or lost in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts with their 114 

votes. Roosevelt will come to the East with the edge. He probably wins if he 

carries New York. He can win if he loses New York, but carries Pennsylvania plus 
either New Jersey or Massachusetts. That's the way the politicians figure. 
Dewey, to win, must carry New York. In addition, probably needs the vote of 

Pennsylvania plus the vote of New Jersey or Massachusetts. Roosevelt can lose 

more in the East, and still win, than can Dewey. In brief, Dewey's campaign task 

is slightly more difficult than Roosevelt's. He must stage a fast finish. 




















Based upon promises now made.....With either Roosevelt or Dewey in offices: 

A policy of cheap credit, or low interest rates, will still be followed by 
the Federal Government. This means U.S., not private, control of money policy. 
0 Labor will retain all present protections of the Wagner Act, with its aid to 
MPS ‘unions, unless Congress overrides the next President. It may do that. 

Wage rates of workers will receive Government protection. And: If there are 
not enough jobs in industry to go around, Government will create jobs. 

Farmers will be guaranteed against a collapse of prices. This guaranty is 
written into present law and is accepted by both candidates. It costs much money. 

Old-age insurance, unemployment insurance will be broadened. That is, it 
will be, if Congress agrees, which it very probably will not do in 1945. 

There is agreement between Roosevelt and Dewey on those points. But: Dewey 

















wl insists that different tax policies, a different attitude toward business should 
hi result in a level of prosperity that will make Government controls less necessary. 
Le- 

ail Next to politics, the big inside interest now is in what to do with Germany. 
nd It appears that there will be tough going for Germans in postwar, that the idea 
7 of a "soft" peace, of a chance to come back, will not be accepted at once. 


The way this situation is working out...ee. 

= Stalin all along has favored a ruthless policy in treating Germany. 
Churchill is being forced by British public opinion to favor a "hard" peace. 
Roosevelt has just overruled the U.S. State Department, the U.S. Army, has 

thrown this country's weight behind the idea of dealing harshly with Germany. 
Russia insists upon taking 4,000,000 German youths to Russia to work in 

labor battalions. She wants vast reparations in the form of goods. U.S.-Brit- 
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ain-France find their industries oppose acceptance of big payments from Germany 
in the form of goods. They want, instend, to try to control German industry, to 
dictate to the management of that industry, to tell German heavy industry what 
kind of goods it can make, to run Germony for many years under military occupa- 
tion. The planners talk about dividing Germany into zones, with Russian ideas 
and rules to govern in one region, British in another, U.S. in another. . 

And: It is notable that U.S. would get the region with least industry, with 
the most mountains. The rich Ruhr would go to the British, Silesia to Russia. 

Don't be too sure, however, that all of these present plans will material- 
ize, that all of the things now talked atout will come about and have long-time 
meaning. 

That's because Germany, in normal times, accounts for half of Europe's 
trade. An impoverished Germany, one on a sitdown strike, would mean a depressed 
Europe. It is still to be demonstrated that European nations are willing to 
forego tariffs, that they are ready to give up exchange controls, to get away 
from nationalism in trade any more than in politics. A healthy Europe, with a 
sick Germany in the middle, isn't a type of setup that can be brought about easily. 

So: Chances are that, if the economic going gets rough in postwar, ways will 
be found to permit Germany to seek prosperity again, that today's attitudes will 
undergo a rather sharp change. That is just something to keep in mind. 

War itself in Europe is at its climax right now. 

A clean break-through across the Rhine, and Berlin is just 260 miles away 
with not much in between to stop U.S.-British forces. The gamble is for big 
stakes. 

A failure to break through, and war may drag on through many more weeks. 

Odds are on success of the break-through. They are on rather rapid crack- 
up of German resistance, on gradual disintegration inside Germany. This war 
should be over, or as good as ended, before December 1. It could end suddenly. 














In the Pacific: Japan's weakness is more apparent with each new attack. 

There's nothing to prevent a U.S. fleet from attacking Japan itself, noth- 
ing that makes an attack of that kind more impossible than the one on Manila. 

Japan's Navy, her air force are horelessly inadequate. Japan's Army, in 
China, probably will have to be dealt with separately after Japan herself has 
fallen. It still is possible that the “hinese can be armed to do that job. 

We tell you on page 11 the story of what's now happening in China. 














U.S. troops, when shifted from Europe to the Pacific, are likely to travel 
via U.S.3; are likely to come home for a furlough before moving back to war. 

Troops in the Pacific now apparently are not Soon to get early rotation. The 
problem of rotating troops in an active period is greater than expected. 

It is doubtful if large numbers of U.S. troops will stay in China or the 
Philippines until the last Jap is shot. Natives can do the clean-up job. But: 
Occupation of Japan may require large numbers of men, serving in rotation. 











A new wave of wage-Salary increases iS improbable if German war ends soon. 

Most wartime salary increases probably have been made. Raises will be fewer 
and farther between as soon as a surplus of workers reappears. Salary reductions, 
however, are not in sight. 

Hourly wage rates probably will noid around present levels in postwar. Some 
modest increases may be permitted. Wages will be under pressure in postwar. 

Sugar is to be scarce until Philippine production is accessible again. 

Butter will remain in tight supply, probably until next spring. 

Pork products are tc be scarce until winter. Beef should ease in autumn. 

Big surpluses are in wheat, cotton, corn, etc., not in protein foods, 








See also pages 16, 19, 46. 
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He ON THE LIsT of things the 
average man wants after the 
war is a new automobile. But John 
Public looks forward to something 
more than just a new car—he 
wants a better car. 


It is true that replacements for 
essential transportation may keep 
the automobile industry more than 
busy for quite awhile after the war. 
During this period revised versions 
of 1942 models may be all that 
are available. Once this phase of 
reconversion is over, there will be 
the problem of continuously re- 
building and replacing America’s 





SLEEPING 


America’s motorcar industry 
has been at war. When it gets 
back to making automobiles, 
a vast new opportunity for 
engine improvements will be 
waiting in the improved gaso- 
line that will then be available. 


automobile population—and again 
the problems of ‘‘creating”’ sales 
and customers in a competitive 
market. We can look forward to 
future engineering competition 
along the lines of the simple, time- 
honored, American method of 
making better and better cars. 
Refinements in body design, new 
accessories and greater riding com- 
fort will play their part. But the 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 


most significant progress in motor- 
car design will depend—in the fu- 
ture, as in the past—upon the de- 
velopment of engines that get more 
work from each gallon of gasoline. 

The basis for such progress al- 
ready exists. It lies in the develop- 
ment of engines to fully utilize the 
greatly improved gasoline which 
the petroleum industry will be in 
a position to offer the public. 
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Wartime progress by America’s petroleum industry has paved the 
way for fundamental progress in post-war automobile engine design. 





















ee off the shell of any sky- 
scraper — below you will find 
a maze of piping—pipes that 
run from basement to roof— 
piping that spreads through every 
floor. 

Here you are dealing with pip- 
ing by the mile—valves and fittings 
by the thousands. For instance, the 
70-story RCA building contains 
more than 82 miles of iron, steel 
and brass pipe—6,622 valves, 
58,908 fittings. 

Every building requires piping, 
whether it be a 70-story sky- 
scraper ora single story bungalow 
—a hospital or a school—a hotel 
or an industrial plant. For piping 
carries the water essential to life 
itself—piping removes disease- 
breeding wastes—piping furnishes 
' the steam for light, heat and power 
—piping brings oil, air and liquids 
to the machine or equipment 
where they are needed. 


And supplying everything for 
every piping system has long 
been a primary job with Crane 
Co. For the Crane line includes 
valves and fittings of brass, steel, 
iron and alloy—pipes in all sizes 
and all practical materials—un- 
ions, joints, traps, pressure regu- 
lators, air gauges—yes even the 
gaskets, insulation and packing 
essential to pipe line operation. 


No matter what you manufac- 
ture—no matter whether you op- 
erate a railroad, power station or 
an oil refinery—piping is impor- 
tant to you. Important, too, is the 
fact that Crane’s nation-wide dis- 
tribution through branches and 
wholesalers assures you of a ready 
source of supply for everything 
you need for your complete pip- 
ing system. 

CRANE CO., General Offices: 
836 So. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois, 


VALVES - FITTINGS ¢ PIPE 
PLUMBING - HEATING - PUMPS 


BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL 


INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
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ALLIED CRISIS IN CHINA: 
JAPAN’S MENACING GAINS 


U. S. Efforts to Prevent a General Breakdown of Chiang Regime 


Postwar setup in Far East 
hinging on solution of acute 
economic, military problems 


U.S. Army Air Forces are being driven 
from one after another of the bases in 
China that were built under heartbreaking 
difficulties. 

This American retreat in China, if not 
reversed, can represent the first stages of 
liquidation of what had been conceived 
originally as a large-scale enterprise. It :s 
being forced by Japanese advances and by 
Chinese inability to defend the bases from 
which our Air Forces operated. 

The U.S.-Chinese defeat has brought 
this Government to a fork in the road in 
its relations with the Government of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The United 
States is urging Chiang to adopt policies 
that will strengthen the Chinese war effort 
and is intimating that, if he will not or 
cannot, the U.S. may be forced to get out 
of China except for a prospective fringe 
of bases on China’s East Coast. 

Hanging in the balance is not only a 
vital phase of the Japanese war, but also 
the postwar position of China in world af- 
fairs. American officials are asking wheth 
er China is to go forward to a genuine 
place as one of the Big Four, or is to sink 
back to a state of anarchy and chaos. In 
the latter event, the Big Four might be- 
come the Big Three. 

These developments raise questions as 
to just what the United States is trying 
to do in China, exactly what is happen- 
ing, and why it is happening. They also 
raise questions as to what action this 
Government proposes to take. 

The Air Forces operations in China 
have represented one of the most heroic 
of war efforts. Those operations under 
Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault had their 
beginning even before Pearl Harbor, when 
General Chennault, then working for Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, created the 
Flying Tigers. That nucleus air force, 
working on a shoestring. took the measure 
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of Japan’s air force at a time when the’ 
Japanese were winning everywhere else. 

Since then, great airfields have been 
constructed in China. It took 100,000 
Chinese 100 days, working with hand 
tools, to build just one of those fields. Ma- 
terials, equipment, supplies, all were flown 
in over the “aerial Burma Road,” over 
mountain ranges that rise as high as 22,- 
000 feet. To get in one gallon of gasoline 
for use by Air Forces operating in China, 
five gallons had to be burned en route. 
All ammunition, bombs, spare parts and 
medicines, as well as gasoline and oil, 
had to come in over the “top.” 

In the face of the greatest difficulties, 
the Air Forces did perform. They struck 
at shipping along the coast -and on the 
Yangtze River. They staged B-29 raids 
on Japan herself and on Manchuria. They 
laid plans for big operations, once a land 
route could be opened from the South. 
A big force of air transports carried more 
supplies than the Burma Road had carried 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
At a fork in the road 


before it was cut by the Japanese. This 
was the only real supply line into China 
through the Japanese blockade. 

An end of those operations now is 
threaterfed by the new Japanese advance. 
As the map on pages 12 and 13 shows, 
the American Air Forces have been driven 
from five air bases in China. Three of 
these—at Hengyang, Lingling and Kwei- 
lin—have been lost to the Japanese or 
destroyed. Two others—at Lishui and 
Yushan—have been cut off and are being 
abandoned. Others are threatened. 

Already, our Air Forces in China have 
been pushed back so far that operations 
along the Chinese coast are hampered. 

What has happened to bring all this 
about is an interesting and important 
story. It is not one that reflects in any way 
on the American forces, nor does it indi- 
cate lack of American effort. The trouble 
came from a fundamental disagreement 
between the American military leaders and 
Chiang. The Americans wanted to train a 
Chinese force to guard the airfields. Chiang 
wanted the U.S. Army to bring in its own 
troops for this purpose. Meanwhile, some 
200,000 of Chiang’s best troops were tied 
up blockading the Communists in the 
North. Some war lords, nominally associat- 
ed with Chiang but actually operating with- 
out control, also were refusing to use their 
troops against the Japanese. The Ameri- 
can military leaders felt that it should not 
be necessary to move in an American land 
force when there were many millions of 
Chinese from whom to form an army. 

Also, Chiang objected to Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell’s idea of building a big Chi- 
nese Army to fight in Burma and permit- 
ted him to recruit and train only a 
few divisions. One interpretation was that 
Chiang feared that a big Chinese Army, 
well trained, might challenge his leadership. 

With a few brilliant exceptions, Chinese 
officers above the rank of captain were not 
equal to the demands of modern war. 
Furthermore, the Chinese forces had no 
industrial base. The country lacked both 
materials and machinery. Many tasks had 
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to be performed with hand labor. Sickness 
was widespread among the soldiers, who 
were poorly fed, poorly clothed, and poorly 
armed. These Chinese troops, although 
they have fought bravely for more than 
seven years, are being pushed back by the 
well-armed and well-organized Japanese. 

Effects of the present withdrawal, 
if it proves permanent, could be far reach- 
ing. The great effort to open a ground 
supply line into China by way of India 
and Burma might prove fruitless just 
when it is coming nearer to success. Air 
operations along ‘the Chinese coast and 
B-29 raids on Japan from intenor China 
might prove impossible. When the U.S. 
Navy attempts to open a Chinese port, the 
task will be more difficult if air support 
from the interior cannot be provided. Chi- 
nese resistance to the Japanese might col- 
lapse, thus releasing Japanese forces for 
use against Allied troops elsewhere. In that 
event, Allied operations in China probably 
would be confined to a few bases that 
might be established along the coast. 

The acuteness of the emergency is 
causing American officials to make new 
attempts to persuade Chiang to get China’s 
shouse in order. They are urging that the 
Chinese Government and the Chinese 
Army be reorganized and that the runaway 
monetary inflation be brought under con- 
trol. They also are urging greater freedom 
of speech and press, improved relations 
with Russia, and an agreement with the 
Communists that will release forces block- 
ading them for use against the Japanese. 

On several of these points, Chiang ap- 
pears to be taking action. Negotiations with- 
the Communists in North China have been 
resumed. Overtures have been made to 
Russia. The strict censorship has been re- 
ilaxed. Reports are that Chiang is assenting 
to Donald Nelson’s recommendations for 
economic reorganization. 

If Chiang unites his people and mobi- 
lizes his men and resources, all signs indi- 
cate that he can expect the help of Ameri- 
can military experts in training Chinese 
troops, aid in the form of big supplies of 
modern American rifles, machine guns and 
artillery, and the transport. 
Highly trained armored and Air Forces 
units might be sent by the United States. 
With this kind of help, officials point out, 
China could fight her own battles and 
eventually drive out the Japanese. 

Such success would justify the con- 
fidence in the present Chinese Govern- 
ment shown by the U.S., Britain and Rus- 
sia in including her among the Big Four 
of the World Security League now being 
formed. It also would justify the U.S. dip- 
lomatic policy that looks to China as the 
big future power of Asia. China, thus, could 
avoid increased weakness and confusion, 
and, instead, could gain for herself a chance 
to become an important world power. 
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PAY RAISES AHEAD? 
OUTLOOK FOR WORKERS 


Arguments of Some New Dealers in Favor of Higher Rates in Peace 


Official fear that war 
output would suffer if 
controls were lifted now 


The time is not yet here when you can 
go to the boss and demand a wage or 
salary raise without the Government’s be- 
ing interested in the boss’s reaction. 

A widespread idea is growing that the 
lid is about to be taken from wage and 
salary increases. This idea is given sup- 
port by the prospect that wage earners in 
the steel industry are to be given some 
kind of increase. It is bulwarked further 
by Henry Ford’s announcement that he 
will raise wages of his automobile work- 
ers as soon as the Government will let 
him. The feeling prevails among some peo- 
ple that workers will be told to “come 
and get it” before the election. 

President Roosevelt is being told that 
wages and salaries must be raised in post- 
war much above present levels if industry 
is not to enjoy “inordinate profits,” and 
if national income is not to shrink. This 
line of reasoning is advanced by the New 
Deal school of economic thought. 

Actually, despite surface appearances, 
the outlook is this: 

During war. So long as one war lasts, 
or at least until June 30, 1945, when pres- 
ent wage and salary controls end auto- 
matically unless extended by Congress, 
those controls will be retained. After the 
German war ends, controls probably will 
be relaxed, but not ended. Wage controls, 
then, very probably will be used in ways 
that will induce or encourage workers to 
stay in war industries by making employ- 
ment more attractive in those industries. 
This is to be the critical period. 

After the war. Wage and salary con- 
trols will come off quickly after Japan is 
defeated. Even after the German war, 
there will be a great clamor to drop them. 
Labor surpluses will appear and Congress 
will be under heavy pressure to modify 
or refuse to renew the wage-stabilization 
law. That pressure may be too strong to 
resist. If wage controls are needed after 
mid-1945, they probably will be more con- 
cerned with building a floor under wages 
than with keeping a ceiling over them. 

Actually, at this time, official thinking 
on the question of wage controls is being 
influenced by these considerations: 
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Strikes. Officials are afraid that removal 
of controls would bring a wave of strikes 
that would paralyze war plants. Unions 
would consider their no-strike pledge no 
longer valid and would bring pressure on 
employers for wages that previously had 
been prevented by Government. Union 
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leaders know that, unless wage rates are 
boosted while labor shortages still exist, 
their chances of obtaining raises when un- 
employment returns will be slight. 

Wage cuts. Cutbacks in war orders 
that lie ahead and the resultant unem- 
ployment will bring an end to competitive 
bidding among employers for workers. 
Pressure to reduce wages may then begin. 
The Government at that time may need 
controls to resist this pressure. The War 
Labor Board, headed by William H. Davis, 
now has the power to disapprove wage re- 
ductions as well as increases. The time may 
not be far off when WLB will be called 
upon to use that power frequently. 

Cost of war. Pressure by unions, if 
wage controls were lifted in the temporary 


_ period of acute labor shortage, could force 


employers to raise wages to a point that 


would add to the cost of fighting Japan. 
Government interest is in holding that 
cost down if possible. 

High salaries. Lifting of controls 
would permit executives and corporation 
officials to raise salaries in the higher 
brackets to help offset tax increases. 

Those are some of the reasons why wage 
controls are not to be abandoned, if the 
Executive has his way, so long as there is 
a war to be won. The question then arises 
as to the type of wage increase that is like- 
ly to be granted in the interim. 

Wage demands of the steelworkers, 
pending before the War Labor Board, hold 
the answer to what wage earners in other 
industries can expect in the way of in- 
creases. That case can be decided in one 
of two ways: 

First, the Steelworkers Union, headed by 
Philip Murray, could be granted part of 
the 17-cent-an-hour increase that it is 
demanding. That would require revision of 
the “little steel” formula to permit in- 
creases of more than 15 per cent since 
January, 1941. Only President Roosevelt 
can change that formula. He is beset by 
political as well as economic considerations 
in reaching his decision. 

Second, if it is decided that no general 
wage increase should be granted, other 
ways of boosting steelworkers’ take-home 
pay could be found without disturbing the 
“little steel” formula. For instance: The 
union is asking vacations with pay. It is 
asking extra pay for afternoon and night 
shifts; paid sick leave and paid holidays. 
By granting a portion of these demands, 
WLB could add to the workers’ earnings. 

The effect of granting a general wage 
increase to the steelworkers would be to 
invite other unions to come and get their 
share. Already standing in line behind the 
steel union, awaiting a change in wage- 
stabilization policy, are unions represent- 
ing rubber workers, aluminum workers, 
packing-house workers, automobile work- 
ers, electrical workers and glass workers. 
If these and other unions were granted 
increases, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, under Chester Bowles, would 
have the problem o° trying to keep prices 
from rising accordingly. 

All of this means that the country, at 
this late stage in the war, may be con- 
fronted with the prospect of a general new 
increase in basic rates of wages. An in- 
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ClO PRESIDENT MURRAY 


Waiting for the Government's signal... 


crease of that kind is being urged by some 
of the White House advisers. They insist 
that industry’s prewar profit margins must 
be trimmed down by wage increases, or by 
continued high taxation, in order to assure 
against “oversaving.” They argue further 
that labor’s efficiency has increased so 
greatly during the war that a much higher 
level of wages is justified. 

The facts of the matter, on the basis of 
studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
are the ones that follow: 

Wage rates, the hourly rates of 
wages without overtime included, have 
risen 50.6 per cent since 1939. This repre- 
sents the increased amount that the aver- 
age worker receives for an hour of his 
work. At the same time the average week- 
ly income of workers has increased even 
more, from $23.86 in 1939 to $45.52 in 
July, 1944. Part of that increase is due to 
overtime work, paid for at time-and-one- 
half rates. When war ends, however, much 
of the overtime will end with it. The ar- 
geument now being advanced at the White 
Ilouse is that the average worker in post- 
war must continue to receive about $45 a 
week, for a shorter work week, or there 
will be trouble. 

Efficiency increase of workers is ad- 
vanced as justification for hourly wage 
rate advances that would permit weekly 
earnings for 40 hours of work to average 
the same $45 a week that 48 hours of 
work now yield. Actually, however, exten- 
sion of BLS studies beyond 1941 indicates 
that worker efficiency, on the average, has 
risen only 18.5 per cent during the war. 
Straight-time wage rates are up 50.6 per 
cent, but efficiency is up only 18.5 per 
cent. This means that workers are receiv- 
ing, on an average, 27.1 per cent more in 
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straight-time pay, and around 37.4 per 
cent more altogether, per unit of their 
output than they received before the war. 
There is no statistical base in those fig- 
ures on which to justify a wage raise. 

Instead, unless prices are to rise, thereby 
affecting the volume of goods that can be 
sold at home and abroad, or unless indus- 
try is to be content with a smaller margin 
of profit than it received in prewar, there 
could be a statistical basis for arguing that 
wage rates might have to be reduced after 
the war. 

Thus, the alternatives of the present 
wage situation are, on the one hand, of 
an official policy pointed toward price and 
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OPA ADMINISTRATOR BOWLES 
«+. Ona new set of wage controls 





income inflation through Government ac- 
tion, and, on the other, a policy of price 
and income deflation resulting from the 
normal play of forces of supply and de- 
mand of labor and of other factors that 
enter into making of industry’s costs. 

Mr. Roosevelt, right now, is listening 
to those who favor an effort to avoid post- 
war deflation and to seek some postwar 
inflation. This choice is dictated in part by 
the White House conclusion that a policy 
of wage and price inflation, when the nor- 
mal forces would bring deflation, is more 
likely to provide large employment and is 
more likely to ease the problem of carry- 
ing a $250,000,000,000 debt than is a pol- 
icy that accepts deflation of incomes. 

That, briefly, is the background against 
which decisions on wage policy now are be- 
ing taken. 

First, there is fear that removal of wage 
and salary controls in this final period of 
labor shortage might touch off too great a 
clamor, resulting in a boom and bust. 

Second, there is White House interest 
in meeting the demand of unions for some 
concessions and there is concern over the 
prospect that, after the war, workers may 
not earn as much, for a shorter week, as 
they earn during war for a long week. 

It is out of this conflict of fears that the 
country’s new wage and price policy is to 
be born. That policy is not to call for an 
end to all wage and salary control so long 
as war lasts, provided Congress does not 
end those controls. Yet it is to press for a 
higher level of hourly wages for the post- 
war period. 

By pressing for higher wages for post- 
war, the White House may be hoping to 
checkmate pressure for lower wages. That 
may explain it all. 
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WHY ALLIES DISAGREE 


Conflicting Policies on International Trade and Occupation of Germany 


Russia’s distrust of action 
by Western Powers under 
proposed Security League 


Serious disagreements are coming to 
light among the Allies. While the war’s 
outcome was in doubt, danger held the 
Allied nations together. But, now that the 
war has swung into its victorious phase, 
teamwork is more difficult. 

In Europe, the United States, Britain, 
and Russia are at odds on important is- 
sues. Differences exist them and 
among other powers as to the postwar 
map of Europe, as to postwar controls 
over Germany, as to world peace ma- 
chinery. Even old-time business rivalries 
are coming to life. 

In Asia, there is disagreement over na- 
tional roles in the knockout of Japan. 
China is not fighting as hard as her allies 
believe that she should. Russia is not vet 
saying whether she will help her Western 
allies at all against Japan. Even Britain’s 
part in the Pacific war has been a subject 
of disagreements. 

The differences among the Allies are 
centered mainly on the great internal 
problems of postwar Europe. Those prob- 
lems explain the round of conferences, 


among 


held, in progress, or pending between Al- ° 


lied leaders. In the background, sharpen- 
ing up the broader differences, are clashes 
here and there between American “push,” 
methodical British competition for 
business, and the Russian system of 

state handling of trade. 

Thus, an American enterprise for 
economic revival of Italy is being 
launched whether or not Britain is 
ready. Britain is agitated by reports 
that U.S. businessmen in Army uni- 
forms made business contacts in 
Paris before British traders arrived. 

Also, an urge among British busi- 
nessmen for postwar revival of car- 
tels, with their practices of world 
monopoly, have collided with the 
American policy calling for more 
competition and for lowering of bar- 
riers to world trade. And America 
is insisting that machinery which is 
valuable only for postwar produc- 
tion shall not be included in Lend- 
Lease shipments to Russia, even if 
paid for through use of credits. Here 
are some of the broad problems that 
explain why the Allies disagree: 

Germany. There now is agree- 
ment among President Roosevelt, 
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Prime Minister Churchill and Premier 
Stalin on a stern peace for Germany; in 
fact, the Nazis’ robot bombs silenced de- 
mands in England for leniency. 

But, as to occupation, there has been 
much disagreement. Russia apparently is 
to occupy Eastern Germany to the Elbe 
River and Lubeck. British occupation of 
Northwest Germany, which is nearest to 
her, was proposed. But some Americans 
urged joint occupation by the Western 
Allies, to let U.S. share in rule of that rich 
area. That proposal, however, brought sharp 
dissent from Premier Stalin, who seemingly 
fears union of his allies on a continuous line 
in Western Europe. Stalin’s protest appar- 
ently explains a return to original plans as- 
signing Northwest Germany to Britain and 
the Southwest, including Baden, Bavaria 
and Wurttemberg, to U.S. 

Still harder problems center around 
postwar handling of German industry. It 
is agreed that there will be no wholesale 
destruction; instead, German industry is 
to be strictly regulated for years to come. 
But the details of: great reparations de- 
manded by Russia are a cause of disagree- 
ment. U.S. and Britain are concerned over 
the effect on German industrial output, 
needed in liberated Europe, of Russia’s 
plans for taking German machinery and 4,- 
000,000 German youths to help her rebuild. 
More reasons for disagreement are: 

World League. Agreements are being 
reached on a postwar peace organization 
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For ‘Big 3’: Gromyko, Stettinius, Cadogan 
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at the three-power conference at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks in Washington. Differences cen- 
ter on the setup of the League’s Executive 
Council, of which the Big Four powers are 
to be the permanent members. 

Russia balks at the American plan, 
which calls for exclusion from voting of a 
Big Four member who may be charged 
with aggression. Due to the Council re- 
quirement. for a unanimous vote, such a 
member, if allowed to vote on the question 
of her own guilt, could veto any punitive 
action by the League. This is evidence of 
Russia’s fear that the nations might “gang 
up” against her, as they did in expelling 
her from the old League in 1939 after the 
first Finnish War. A compromise would let 
the Council decide at the time whether the 
accused member could vote. Russia now 
agrees to increased representation for the 
smaller nations on the Council. Apparently 
seven countries, in addition to the four 
permanent members, are to be represented. 

Other problems plague the European 
Allies. Progress toward accord on the 
status of the Polish Government-in-exile 
in London, while it has continued to in- 
clude anti-Soviet elements, has been slow. 
The de Gaulle regime is gaining gradual 
recognition as the Provisional Government 
of France. There are signs of efforts by 
President Roosevelt to bring about an ac- 
cord between the Vatican and Russia. The 
Western Allies see Russia’s political in- 
fluence. rising from the Baltic to the Bal- 

kans. Her military moves seem to 
dovetail with her political aims. 
Policy questions remain unanswered 
as to United Nations relief in areas 
liberated by Russia. 

As for the war in the Pacific, 
the outlines of questions even more 
ticklish than Europe’s problems now 
are beginning to appear. The form 
that finally will be taken by those 
questions will be determined largely 
by the relative importance of the 
roles to be played by Britain, China 
and Russia in the knockout of 
Japan. The high place of the United 
States as a Pacific power seems as- 
sured by the present victorious cam- 
paigns against the Japanese. 

The world problems now puzzling 
Allied leaders are just samples of 
what lies ahead. Becoming visible 
now is the process of settling differ- 
ences by discussion and negotiation, 
instead of by resort to war. Interna- 
tional teamwork in peacetime evi- 
dently is to be no easy undertaking. 
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No. I Weapon in an. 
Underground Battle! «7 


Another Inside Story of 
Correct Lubrication: 


EEP DOWN in modern mines, coal loaders 

like this scoop up hundreds of tons per 
day — fighting against time to help U. S. miners 
meet new production marks. 

Lumbering giants, these loaders have many 
precision parts. That maze of gears and bearings 
(cutaway for you to see) must have the right oil 
to soften shock loads, protect against wear. 
Also, this same oil, used in the hydraulic system, 
must resist formation of clogging deposits. 

A special oil, developed by Socony-Vacuum, 
answers this double problem—helps keep load- 
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Oil and oil film are shown in red in the picture above. 


ers on the job—steady streams of coal flowing 
to U.S. industry and homes day in and day out. 

This is exactly the kind of lubrication you 
r plant—Correct Lubrication that 
minimum 


want in y 
results in pia enn production, 
maintenance and maximum power savings. Ab- 
solutely essential now in wartime, these factors 
will be just as important in peacetime. 

Be sure you get all of them— 
through your Socony-Vacuum repre- 
sentative. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Division « White 
Star Division e Lubrite Division e Chicago 
oneWhite Eagle Divisione Wadhams 
one Magnolia Petroleum Companye 
General Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 
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KING BLACK LABEL 
Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 


23 whiskies in this product are 
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Campaign Tactics of the G.O.P.: 


Drive to Split Democratic Forces 
Mr. Dewey’s Attempt to Win a Protest Vote of Dissatisfied Groups 


Mr. Roosevelt's appeal for 
support of labor, farmers, 
Negroes and servicemen 


Thomas E. Dewey is making the most 
efficiently planned drive for votes that 
America’s political histury has produced. 
Scientific soundings of public opinion have 
hunted out the geographic areas where his 
chances are greatest. They have sorted out 
the battle states. They have tracked down 
the issues that have most people dissatis- 
fied. And these are the areas and the issues 
that the Republican presidential candidate 
is hitting hardest as the campaign moves 
into the decisive weeks. 

All of the careful planning and promo- 
tion that business has used in the past to 
build up markets are being adapted to 
campaign uses. Split-second timing marks 
every appearance of the candidate, his 
press conferences, his talks with delega- 
tions, his microphone appearances. A com- 
mercial radio announcer winds up Mr. 
Dewey’s broadcasts with testimonials for 
the candidate. 

On his cross-country trip, Mr. Dewey 
is doing more listening than talking. When 
he speaks, he usually hits an Administra- 
tion sore spot. One by one, he has put him- 
self on the record as favoring most of the 
popular segments of Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram. But Mr. Dewey is striking hard at 
what the public-opinion polls show to be 
the weak spots in Mr. Roosevelt’s line. 
He is hitting administrative weaknesses, 
red tape, bureaucracy, home-front activi- 
ties out of which have been bred innumer- 
able wartime complaints. 

Mr. Dewey’s polls show him to be still 
on the thin side of public opinion, but that 
the margin is narrow and he has a fighting 
chance to win. Back of him, giving steady 
impetus to his endeavors, is a Republican 
trend that has been moving since 1938. 
He hopes it will reach full tide in 1944. 

The Democratic peak was reached in 
1936. That year, Mr. Roosevelt got 62.5 per 
cent of the vote for President. When the 
dust settled, the Democrats had 75 Sena- 
tors, 333 House members, 38 Governors. 
and had carried 1,388 Northern counties. 
The sag that started in 1938 has now 
brought them down to 58 Senators. 215 
House members and 22 Governors The 
Republicans control most of the legisla- 
tures and a large majority of the counties 
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in the Northern States that are to be a 
fighting ground in this election. 

As the campaign moves into its last six 
weeks, the Republicans hold a tight grip 
on the broad Middle Western farm areas. 
The Democrats have the Solid South and 
a fringe of States that reach westward to 
the Pacific Coast, several of the Mountain 
and Pacific Coast States. The battle is to 
be fought in the big-electoral-vote States 
of the Atlantic Seaboard. 

The situation now is: On the face of 
the polls, Mr. Roosevelt has enough of a 
backlog behind him to win if he carries 
California and New York, or California, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. That is, 
Mr. Roosevelt can win by carrying either 
Pennsylvania or New York if he carries 
these other battle States. 

But Mr. Dewey, who does not have 
any Solid South -behind him, needs to 
swing Pennsylvania and New York, plus 
such other fighting States as New Jersey 
and either Connecticut or Massachusetts. 

These industrial States are areas in 
which Mr. Roosevelt has great strength. 





When Mr. Roosevelt came into power in 
1932, he had the support of workers and, 
to a somewhat lesser degree, farmers. 
Now his farm support is gone. Outside 
the Solid South, the polls show that two 
farmers are opposed to Mr. Roosevelt to 
each one who is for him. But his appeal 
for the workers remains. 

Among all groups of workers, the polls 
show, 59 per cent are for Mr. Roosevelt. 
Among union members, 66 per cent are 
for him. Mr. Roosevelt’s hope of carrying 
many of the industrial States of the At- 
lantic Seaboard now rests largely upon 
the labor vote in the big cities. If he man- 
ages to swing any of the States in the 
Middle West, it will be because of the 
vote that workers roll up in such cities as 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and St. Louis. 
His hope of capturing Pennsylvania rests 
upon the vote in Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia. In New York, his strength lies 
in New York City, Buffalo and Albany. 

The Negro vote, like that of various 
groups of foreign descent, is an uncertain 
element. Both sides are fighting for this 
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GOVERNOR DEWEY ON CAMPAIGN 
Guided by public opinion polls 
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vote. There are plenty of possibilities that 
the election will be close enough to turn 
upon any one of these various groups, the 
Negroes, the Poles, the Italians, or the 
Irish. Mr. Roosevelt has gotten strong 
support from them in the past. 

In 1936, Mr. Roosevelt got 75 per cent 
of the Northern Negro vote. He got 63 
per cent of it in 1940. Polls show 60 per 
cent of the Negroes for him now. But the 
Negroes have amassed numerous com- 
plaints out of the war. They are not satis- 
fied with the operation of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee. Northern 
Negroes have complained of their treat- 
ment in military camps in the Democratic 
South. They are beginning to wonder what 
can be done for them by a Democratic 
Party that is divided so sharply. 

Mr. Dewey is blasting away steadily 
at both of these wings of support for Mr. 
Roosevelt. To labor, Mr. Dewey is giving 
assurances that the Wagner Act will be 
kept. He says the Smith-Connally Act will 
be allowed to die, that the major reforms 
of the New Deal are here to stay. He 
promises better administration. 

Mr. Dewey’s main effort in the labor 
field is to split away the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its craft unions. The 
AFL is traditionally nonpartisan. The Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations already 
has thrown its weight behind Mr. Roose- 
velt, and, through its Political Action 
Committee, is trying to get out the vote. 

Before he gets back to Albany from his 
present campaign trip, Mr. Dewey will 
make his bid for the support of another 
element of labor—John L. Lewis’s United 
Mine Workers. The Republican candidate 
arranged to speak in West Virginia. Mr. 
Lewis is a bitter opponent of Mr. Roose- 
velt. His miners are politically important 
in both West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

To the Negroes along the way, Mr. 
Dewey is pointing out the Republican 
platform pledge that a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Act will be enact- 
ed. He tells them that the Democrats 
could not deliver such an Act if they 
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wanted to because of the sharp division of 
opinion between Northern and Southern 
Democrats over the race question. 

The Negroes were gravely disappointed 
when Henry A. Wallace did not get the 
nomination for Vice President after his: 
fighting speech for liberalism at Chicago. 
At least one prominent Negra leader has 
foresworn allegiance to the Democrats 
since then. No politician cares to predict 
which candidate will get the Negro vote. 

Mr. Roosevelt's reply to the Republi- 
can effort to shatter the support that he 
has gotten in the past from labor, the Ne- 
groes and various minority groups is in the 
making now. Labor leaders have spoken 
confidently of the expectation that the 
“little steel” formula, which has operated 
to keep down wage increases during the 
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UNWELCOME COMPETITION 


war, will be loosened or wiped out before 
election. Some Washington advisers for 
industries have warned their firms to pre- 
pare for such a change. 

To Negroes, the Democrats are recalling 
the long years during which they gave 
their vote regularly to the Republican 
Party. The Democrats say the Negroes got 
little recognition from the Republicans, 
that their first real aid toward better hous- 
ing, jobs and opportunity has come from 
the Democrats. 

A big uncertainty that troubles the 
Democrats is the extent to which the 
workers who have changed residence dur- 
ing the war will get out to vote. Several 
millions of them have moved from one 
State to another. The big drive of PAC 
is to get these workers registered. The 
pols show that six of them would vote 
for Mr. Roosevelt for each four who 
might vote for Mr. Dewey. 

This vote is important in such States. 


as California, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, 
and elsewhere. California alone has 1,142,- 
000 new workers of voting age. One re- 


‘cent national poll showed that persons 


who never had voted in the districts 
where they now live are 11 percentage 
points more Democratic than are people 
who previously had voted in their district. 

The soldier vote now is being largely 
written off by the pollsters. Of about 11,- 
000,000 in the armed services, 3,000,000 
are too young to vote. In spite of the ef- 


forts of the Army and the Navy to make 


it easy for soldiers and sailors to vote, 


‘apathy, long distances and paper work 


are combining to cut down the soldier 
vote. Only in a few very close States is it 
expected to be a deciding factor. 

Home-front voters of soldier age are 
about 10 per cent more favorable to Mr. 
Roosevelt than the bulk of civilian voters. 
If a State such as Pennsylvania were 
divided evenly in its civilian voting, and 
40 per cent of the Pennsylvania service- 
men should vote, the servicemen’s vote 
would give the Democrats a 48,000-vote 
edge. That is, if the servicemen followed 
the line of home-front voters of their age. 

Dewey tactics. In the absence of the 
servicemen, the national vote is expected 
to sag, perhaps by as much as 10,000,000. 
Some statisticians say that if it goes that 
low—which would take it to around 40,- 
000,000—Mr. Dewey will win. They figure 
that the missing voters would be mostly 
workers and servicemen, whose voting is 
more often Democratic than Republican. 
The voting in the recent Maine election 
was from 25 per cent to 35 per cent below 
the voting in the same congressional dis- 
tricts in 1940. 

In shaping his campaign plans, Mr. 
Dewey has canvassed all of these measure- 
ments of public opinion—the workers, the 
soldiers vote, the farmers, the Negroes, the 
areas of discontent. His campaign is cut 
to fit the pattern of 1944. He is following 
a line mapped out by research, trying to 
crack the Democrats on their sore spots, 
with his eye on November 7. 
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they are needed. 


So it’s up to you to know elementary first aid 
and the most common signs of disease. 


get here sooner?" 


O YOU KNOW what to do for illness or acci- 
D dent before the doctor comes? 

It’s mighty important these days. Doctors are 
busier than ever and often can’t come the minute 


his. 


below. 





Most of all, of course, you can help yourself — 
and your doctor —by keeping well. And if any 
unusual or persistent condition develops, consult 
your doctor early. You will save your time and 


Meanwhile, check up on the important points 











1. Can you take a temperature? 

Fever thermometers are easy enough 
to use. The mercury should be well 
shaken down. Leave thermometer un- 
der tongue at least three minutes. 

Normal is 98.6°. Any person with a 
temperature much above this level 
probably needs medical attention and 
should go to bed. 





2. What are common danger signs? 


Sore throat...skin rash...chills, fever 
and aching... persistent or severe ab- 
dominal pain are often signals that pre- 
cede a real illness. If one or more of 
these symptoms are present, it’s best 
to consult a doctor. 


















F Rubbing Alcohol 
lk Aromatic Spirits 
of Ammonia 


Bicarbonate 

L- Boric Acid Powder 
L. Mild Tincture 

of lodine 











3. Do you really know first aid? 

That first aid course you once took 
won't do you much good in an emer- 
gency unless you sti// know it. Why not 
brush up on the Red Cross First Aid 
Manual? Metropolitan’s booklet, “First 
Aid,” is helpful, too. 

Don’t neglect your medicine cabinet. 
It’s good to check regularly to see that 
it’s fully equipped. 








4. Can you treat shock? 


First, lay the patient on his back. 
Second, keep the patient comfortably 
warm. Third, if the patient is con- 
scious, give a stimulant—a teaspoon of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia in half a 
glass of water, coffee, or tea. If uncon- 
scious, let him breathe aromatic am- 
monia or smelling salts. - 
CAUTION: Do not give stimulant 
while patient is bleeding severely, if he 


has a head injury, or a strong pulse and 
red face as in sunstroke. 








5. Do you know how to call a doctor? 


If it’s illness, the doctor wants to 
know signs and symptoms as accurately 
as you can tell him, how long they’ve 
lasted; the patient’s temperature. 

In case of an accident, describe the 
injury; what you’ve done; the victim’s 
apparent condition. 

With the help of your intelligent de- 
scription, the doctor can offer sugges- 
tions, decide how urgently he’s needed, 
and foresee what equipment he will 
need. 
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WHO GETS SURPLUSES: 
BARGAINS IN WAR GOODS 


Preferential Treatment for Small Business, Farmers, Veterans 


Food, clothing, trucks 
and land in $10,000,000,000 
offering by Government 


Special bargains in surplus war goods, 
maybe as much as $10,000,000,000 of them 
suitable for general use in U.S., are going 
to be available to States, cities, hospitals, 
schools, farmers, veterans and small busi- 
nessmen. They will be better bargains than 
anybody else can get. 

The bargains will be, among other things, 
in food, clothing, trucks, land, medical sup- 
plies, hardware, machinery, textiles, power 
lines, airports, buildings. How big the bar- 
gains are to be will depend in final analysis 
upon rules and regulations drawn up by a 
new Surplus Property Board which Con- 
gress has just ordered to be created. Mr. 
Roosevelt is expected to accept the Con- 
gress plan. : 

Direct instructions from Congress will 
govern Board policies. Those instructions 
force the Board to give special considera- 
tion to the groups named above. The pur- 
pose of the instructions is to recognize de- 
mands of the State and local governments, 
the veterans, the small businessmen and 
the farm organizations. The effect may be 
to reduce somewhat the amount that gen- 


eral taxpayers realize from eventual dis- 
position of about $100,000,000,000 worth 
of surplus war property of all kinds located 
at home and abroad. Another effect of 
Congress’s instructions very obviously will 
be to add to problems of administration. 

To show you what now must be done in 
selling surplus goods: 

Take surplus clothing as an example. 
There may be $750,000,000 worth of sur- 
plus clothing and surplus textiles at home 
and abroad. First call in buying this sur- 
plus goes to federal institutions. After 
that, the goods must be offered to State 
prisons, hospitals, schools and other agen- 
cies of State and governments. 
Sheets, blankets. among other 
things, may disappear in large quantities 
to these institutions, which presumably 
will buy at special low prices, without 
needing necessarily to bid. If anything then 
is left, (Congress specifies that veterans 
must get preference in order to aid them 
“to establish and maintain their own small 
business.” That may mean many a new 
retail store. 

It is only then that the general trade 
gets a look-in. Before any surplus cotton or 
woolen goods can be sold, there must be 
approval of that sale in writing by War 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones or his 


local 
shoes, 
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A JEEP ON THE FARM 
Special bargains for postwar 
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successsor. That is just a minor complica- 
tion. Another is that the Surplus Property 
Board must assure farmers and farm co- 
operatives that they are given at least 
an equal opportunity to buy along with 
others. SPB likewise must break down its 
lots small enough so that the “small busi- 
nessman” can buy on a parity with, or 
ahead of, the big businessman. The Small- 
er War Plants Corp., under Maury Maver- 
ick, is instructed specifically that it can 
come in and buy up large quantities of 
goods which it then can resell to small 
businessmen. 

Altogether, the new Surplus Property 
Board is to face quite a job of merchan- 
dising. 

Now take the matter of cars, trucks, 
tractors. There may be a surplus of as 
much as $4,000,000,000 worth of these 
items at home and abroad. Again, govern- 
ments and their agencies get first call in 
buying. Then, if it appears that farmers 
need cars, trucks and tractors, a special 
sales program must be arranged to assure 
that they get “a reasonable proportion.” 
Presumably, too, veterans will be favored 
over nonveterans in buying, and small 
business will be favored over big business. 
Just exactly how this directive from Con- 
gress to show favoritism will be carried 
out is a problem that the SPB must work 
out. 

Or, turn to medical and dental equip- 
ment. About $250,000,000 worth of very 
modern equipment is expected to be in 
surplus when war ends. Hospitals not 
operated for profit, medical clinics not op- 
erated for profit, medical schools and other 
institutions are to have first call. The new 
law says that, in’ pricing the properties, 
the SPB must take into consideration any 
“benefit that may accrue to the United 
States” from the sales. This obviously 
means that institutions affecting health get 
reduced prices. 

Consider machinery. Manual training 
departments in nearly all schools in the 
country will want lathes and drills and 
many other types of machines. They also 
will want hardware and tools. They get 
first call and a special price. After that, 
veterans wanting to start small enterprises 
are to be assured of a chance to acquire 
machinery ahead of nonveterans. 

Exactly how the SPB will assure these 
preferences, however, remains to be seen, 
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inasmuch as millions of veterans will not 
be demobilized until long after much sur- 
plus property has been disposed of. The 
presumption is that the machinery will be 
offered to all veterans in a position to exer- 
cise their preference, then offered to non- 
veterans on competitive bids. However, 
mandatory. 
farmers get 


competitive bidding is not 
SPB must- make sure that 
their fair share, even though they live far 
from the normal markets. Much machin- 
ery will go to present plant operators, who 
will get a chance to say what they want 
before machinery is declared surplus. 
Next, there is the big question of war 
plant disposal. There will be about $8,000,- 
000.000 worth of usable war plants and 
equipment after the war. Here, SPB is 
under even more restrictions. The Board 
and the disposal agencies operating under 
its direction must make a full report to 
Congress in the next three months, de- 
scribing every plant that costs more than 
$5,000,000, stating the exact cost of the 
plant, its present use, and the disposal 
problem it creates. This report also is to 
be accompanied by a disposal plan. 
Then, no aluminum, magnesium, syn- 
thetic rubber, chemical, aviation gasoline, 
or iron and steel plant, and no big oil pipe 
line can be sold until Congress has had 30 
days to consider the proposal and to ob- 
ject. If Congress does object, the most the 
Board can do is to lease such plants for 
periods up to five years. 
Congress obviously plans to keep a 
close check on who gets war plants and to 
have the final word on future operating 
plans. More leeway is given to the Board 
in disposing of plants costing less than 
$5,000,000 and in selling big aircraft fac- 
tories and shipyards. However, Smaller 
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Acme , 
SWPC CHAIRMAN MAVERICK 
Surpluses at wholesale... 


War Plants Corp. is given authority to 
finance deals to buy and convert smaller 
plants. 

Antitrust laws also enter the picture. 
The Surplus Property Board can’t nego- 
tiate any deal involving more than $1,000,- 
000 without clearance from the Attorney 
General, and that official is given three 
months to study the proposals. SPB thus 
must keep a weather eye out for Congress, 
the War Food Administration, the Smaller 
War Plants Corp. and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, as well as deal with difficult surpluses. 

Land as another big problem. Not 
much city real estate will be in surplus. 
but there will be 3,000,000 acres of farm 
land, enough for as many as 10,000 farms. 
For persons with good claims to this land, 
the law offers a bargain and a scramble. 

First chance at Government-owned farm 
land goes to former owners, who can re- 
cover their land either at the price they re- 
ceived from the Government or the present 
value, whichever is lower. There is one in- 
stance of the Government discovering oil 
on land purchased from a farmer. Pre- 
sumably he may repurchase that land, 
with the oil well, at the price the Govern- 
ment paid. 

Tenants of former owners get second 
priority on land purchases. The Govern- 
ment will offer them the same terms as for- 
mer owners, and may lend them all or a 
large part of the required purchase price. 

Any farms that remain are to be of- 
fered to veterans. They will get cut rates, 
based on the estimated earning capacity 
of the farms, as well as on market value. 
They also will be helped by liberal Gov- 
ernment loans. Since veterans are expected 
to clamor for more land than will be avail- 
able, SPB is directed to select soldier-pur- 


chasers by lot, limiting: sales to one par- 
cel per veteran. 

Finally, should any farm land find no fa- 
vored buyers, the Department of Agricul- 
ture may extend credit to deserving dirt 
farmers to make the purchase. 

Food and metals are to be kept off the 
market if prices are threatened. The War 
Food Administrator is given the task of 
finding a way to dispose of food without 
depressing prices. Stock-piled metals and 
minerals cannot be sold for a year after 
they are declared surplus by the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. 

Disposal of power lines is to be kept 
under the thumb of Congress. SPB cannot 
do more than lease a power line for a year 
if any State, city, county or co-operative 
would like the line. Disposal in such in- 
stances must be by specific act of Con- 
gress. Federal agencies, however, may ac- 
quire power lines by transfer. 

Airfields and shipping ports are to 
be offered first to the cities near which 
they are located. Next-favored buyers are 
to be nearby communities, States or coun- 
ties. The Government has invested $4,000,- 
000.000 in airfields and vast additional 
sums on building and enlarging harbors. 

In brief, Congress has ordered a special 
board to be created to dispose of surpluses 
in such a manner as to favor the small 
farmer, the small busiessman and the vet- 
eran: to protect the price level for mer- 
chandise, and to prevent surpluses from 
going to large bivers. Criticism already is 
that the task uniman- 
ageable under the restrictions imposed. 
And there is also the suspicion that profi- 
teering will not be avoided, since there is 
nothing to prevent favored small buyers 
from reselling to other buyers. 


erowing is almost 
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Don't look so startled, Sis. That's our 
recipe for whipping up many kinds of 
those vital little parts your big broth- 
ers use in the ducks they tear around 
in, and the planes they bounce against 
the sky. Hard on machinery, those 
kids. So we bake ’em plenty of the 
best. 


Years ago, research men of General 
Motors pioneered a cost-cutting way 
of making little odd-shaped things 
out of powdered metal. 


Powdered copper, tin or iron — fine 
as flour — was pressed into all kinds 
of small shapes, and baked. It was so 
swift and simple a way to make essen- 
tial small parts that it proved a real 
help in General Motors’ effort to 
make more and better things for 
more people. 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG 





, overnight, tough, long-lasting 
bearings, gears and other vital parts 
for war machines were demanded by 
the millions. Demanded now. Speed 
was everything. 

And right there, our powdered-metal 
men showed what they could do. And 
it was plenty. They saved man-hours 
at every turn. They shaved time and 
costs. Little, top-quality parts for en- 
gines and planes, almost impossible 
to cast or machine, poured forth in 
floods. All because these men had 
learned how to make parts out of 
metal “‘flour’’ much as a good 
cook might bake biscuits! 

In war machines, as in your au- 
tomobile, such little, unseen parts 
must be able to stand up and take 

it just as more obvious parts must 

do. And the peacetime pioneer- 





ing that developed them for your car 
proved priceless in this wartime 
emergency. 


Such pioneering has enriched our 
knowledge because, in our land, it 
merits and receives a just reward. 


This is the idea that gave Americans 
the full life we lived in prewar times. 
It has certainly proved its worth in 
war. And it will provide more and 
better things for more people in the 
coming years of peace. 


ENERAL Vlorors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE ¢« BUICK 
CADILLAC e¢ BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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In the world of tomorrow — after this war is won 
— vast new horizons will open for world commerce. 
Far away places that are war names now, give promise 
of becoming thriving commercial centers. The goods 
of America and of other nations will find new world 
wide markets and new uses. Trade will be carried 
on in many tongues. New friendships and new 
understanding . . . today and tomorrow... will 
lay the foundations for postwar commerce such as 
the world has never known. 

America’s expanded Merchant Marine, her wealth 
of resources, and her productive genius and capacity 
will put this nation in the strategic center of acceler- 
ated trade. Huge quantities of America’s goods that 


will stream to world markets and the goods of other 


Tomorrow, as they are now, 
the Norfolk and Western's staff 
of foreign freight experts — 
men with years of training and 
experience — will be on hand 
to render every possible assist- 
ance to your export and import 
shipping problems. 
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nations that will come to American markets . . . will 
move through the great port of Norfolk, Va. — served 
by the Norfolk and Western Railway. 

Traversing one of the most productive manufac- 
turing, mining and agricultural regions of America, 
the lines of the Norfolk and Western provide a direct 
route between the Midwest and the Virginias and 
Carolinas, to and from the year-round, ice-free port 
of Norfolk. 

Today, the Norfolk and Western’s extensive ocean 
terminals are handling cargoes of war .. . helping 
to speed the day of Victory. Tomorrow, when the 
war is won, the railroad’s tidewater terminals at Nor- 
folk will handle cargoes of the world . . . cargoes of 


peace and progress. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Norfolk... Westotse. 


RAILWAY 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS... AM UNITED FOR VICTORY/ 
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SHIFT FROM WAR CONTROLS 


Order in Which Rationing and Production Restrictions Will Be Eased 


New system of military 
priorities after Nazi defeat. 
Cutback in Government jobs 


It is now possible to outline the schedule 
that will guide the Government as_ it 
changes home-front policies and shifts 
controls at the end of the German war. 
The digest given here is taken from the 
plans being prepared by James F. Byrnes, 
Director of War Mobilization, and from 
statements made by various war agency 
heads at recent press conferences. Thus, 
what follows is the reconversion calendar 
of the White House and the war agencies, 
as authorized by Congress: 

Contract termination. Most of the 
plants that are to end war production with 
victory in Europe now are being notified 
by procurement agencies. These agencies 
are under orders also to see that cutback 
information is transmitted promptly to 
employes. The War Production Board at 
the same time is to furnish regional cut- 
back data to national management and 
labor organizations. Preliminary terms for 
contract settlement are being worked out 
now between some contractors and pro- 
curement agencies. 

Plant clearance. The Government is to 
get its materials and machines out of a 
war plant within 60 days after the con- 
tractor serves notice that he has no 
further need for them. Removal will be 
to Government-designated storage centers. 
Within the 60 days, the contractor must 
provide an inventory of the Government 
hoidings, indicate whether he wishes to 
buy any and whether he has space avail- 
able that he will rent for storage. Any 
time within the 60 days, the contractor 
may remove and store the Government 
materials at his own expense. In many 
plants, inventories now are being drawn 
up and contractors are making purchases 
for peacetime use. More is told on page 
23 about the sale of these Government 
materials as they are declared surplus. 

L and M orders. Most of the L orders, 
limiting production of everything from 
automobiles to safety pins, and the M 
orders, curbing use of whatever materials 
were in short supply, will be revoked at 
the end of the German war. Exceptions 
will cover such items as tires, batteries, 
motors, lumber, some textiles and chemi- 
cals, all still relatively scarce. 

CMP. The Controlled Materials Plan, 
which divides scarce materials among 
producers of goods for both civilian and 
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WAR MOBILIZER BYRNES 
A reconversion calendar 


military use, will be revoked upon Euro- 
pean victory. It will remain in effect on 
steel and copper, however, for remainder 
of the quarter in which revocation is issued. 

Military priorities. War orders will be 
assigned a new military priority. Contrac- 
tors will be required to accept and fill these 
orders before other orders. If essential 
civilian production falls short, a new pri- 
ority will be assigned to meet civilian 
needs, but this priority will not be su- 
perior to that for military production. 

Prices. Goods coming back into manu- 
facture generally will be priced at 1942 
levels. That is the policy laid down by the 
Office of Price Administration. Existing 
price ceilings will remain until OPA can 
study individual readjustments. Sharp in- 
creases are not in sight. The Price Con- 
trol Law expires next June 30, and Con- 
gress may not renew it. 

Wages. Wage and salary controls have 
the same legal authority as price control. 
The prospect for wage and salary changes 
after German war is reported on page 14. 

Hours. The 40-hour week will come 
back after Germany is beaten. However, 
there still will be a 48-hour week in plants 
remaining in war production and, possibly, 
in some entire tight labor areas. 

Employment controls. All man-power 
controls will be lifted with the end of the 
German war. Authority will be retained 
to reinstate them where production for 
the Japanese war lags. 


Taxes. The Government is divided on 
what should happen to its wartime tax 
program immediately after the German 
war. For instance: 

Excess profits. The White House wants 
to keep the excess-profits tax until Japan 
is beaten. Congressmen are talking of lift- 
ing 50 per cent of this levy on corporation 
income for the year 1945. 

Capital assets. The Administration’s re- 
conversion plan calls for allowing manu- 
facturers to depreciate new machinery sub- 
stantially in the years in which the ma- 
chinery is bought. Congress probably will 
adopt this change early next year. 

Other levies. The White House has no 
plans for any other tax changes than those 
pertaining to excess profits and capital as- 
sets. Congressional opinion on taxes is not 
organized, meaning nothing else now is in 
sight. Present taxes on individual incomes 
and on excises probably will remain in ef- 
fect until Japan is beaten, and even then 
may undergo only moderate reductions. 

Rationing. The legal basis for rationing 
expires with the Second War Powers Act, 
December 31. If Congress extends the au- 
thority, these changes are in sight: 

Foods. Some foods already have been 
removed from rationing. Most others will 
be removed shortly after German war ends. 

Gasoline. European victory will bring a 
larger gasoline ration to most sections, 
probably a third more, but gasoline ration- 
ing will continue until Japan is beaten. 

Automobiles. Although manufacture of 
automobiles will begin shortly after Ger- 
many is beaten, rationing of cars probably 
will continue through much of 1945. 

Tires. Rationing of tires will be eased, 
or possibly ended, soon after German war. 

As reconversion spreads, as peacetime 
production rises, there will be these defla- 
tions: 

Farm output. Encouragement for farm 
production is likely to be replaced by crop 
quotas to limit production. Reason: The 
U.S. faces an 8,000,000-ton food surplus, 
a 10,000,000-bale cotton surplus. 

Government. Jobs of at least one third 
of the more than 3,000,000 Government 
workers will begin to disappear after the 
German war ends. The President already 
has asked for a study of liquidation of 
war agencies. 

The country thus moves toward recon- 
version. Heavy cutbacks of European war 
contracts already are being made. New 
contracts being let are for the Japanese 
war. The change-over pattern is set. The 
tempo of change soon will increase. 
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SPEED-UP IN CONTEST FOR VOTES 


Spotlight on Political Issues as FDR Formally Opens His Campaign 


Executive's method of writing 
speeches. Survey of agencies 
as basis for reorganization 


President Roosevelt is turning his mind 
now to the work of getting himself re- 
elected to a fourth term. The war against 
Germany is moving rapidly to its climax. 
Plans for setting up Europe as a going con- 
cern are fairly well in shape. The blue- 
print for the Pacific war is drawn. And 
Congress has gone home to worry about 
its own election problems. 

Until November 7, politics will rule the 
nation. With the conference at Quebec 
back of him, Mr. Roosevelt spent much 
of last week getting ready for his own en- 
try into the tumultuous struggle for 
votes. By a series of actions, which often 


are more revealing than words, the Presi- 


dent pulled together the threads of policy 
and stepped into the campaign. Then he 
worked out the speech that put him for- 
mally into the position of asking the nation 
to say it approves of what he has done. 
Overhauling agencies. Among the 
points at which the Republicans have been 
hammering repeatedly have been the huge 
number of Government employes, the red 
tape and clutter of agencies built up dur- 
ing the war. The President sent a letter to 
his Budget Director, Harold D. Smith, in 
which he took cognizance of these charges. 
Mr. Roosevelt asked the Budget Direc- 
tor to re-examine the programs, organiza- 
tions and staffing of Government agencies 
and submit as soon as possible recom- 
nendations for shaking down the Executive 
Department from a war to a peacetime 
basis. He said the recommendations should 
include plans for liquidating agencies and 
reassigning permanent functions, trimming 
personnel to a peacetime footing and sim- 
plifying the administrative structure. 
“Immediate attention should be focused 
on the adjustments needed upon the ter- 
mination of the war in Europe,” he said. 
The farm vote. As Mr. Roosevelt 
readied himself for the contest, the polls 
of public opinion indicated that fewer 
farmers are for him than at any time in 
his vote-getting history. By a message to 
Congress just before it went home, the 
President urged a survey for the Missouri 
River basin, aimed at the creation of an 
agency similar to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to control floods and provide irri- 
gation and electric power. Mr. Roosevelt 
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reminded Congress that he already had 
made similar requests for the Arkansas 
and the Columbia River watersheds. 

And in signing a bill that, among other 

things, liberalized the terms for rural elec- 
trification loans, the President issued a 
statement saying that 43 per cent of the 
farm homes now are electrified, but that 
7,000,000 farm homes are not. “Provision 
should be made for immediate compre- 
hensive surveys of unelectrified areas and 
for preparation of plans for rural electri- 
fication projects that can be placed in con- 
struction as soon as man power and 
materials are available,” he said. 
“It is desirable not 
only from thestand- 
point of improving 
rural living stand- 
ards, but also of 
providing a_ great 
amount of indus- 
trial employment 
after the war.” 

Mr. Roosevelt's 
speech was written 
by what he calls the 
“scrap” method. 
Usually, he studies 
the material that 
his researchers have 
dug up for him on 
assigned subjects 
and dictates from it 
a speech of several 
thousand words. 
Then he and several 
friends go over this 
speech. He listens 
to their suggestions, 
makes various crit- 
icisms of his own, 
and redictates the speech. This process of 
rewriting goes on until he is satisfied with 
the final draft. 

But the speech that signalized his en- 
trance into the political campaign was done 
by another method. As he studied reports 
of the progress and nature of the cam- 
paign that was taking shape, ideas of how 
to treat each of the points being raised 
would spring up. Before he went to Que- 
bec, the President had put several of these 
ideas on paper. He sent some others down 
from Quebec. 

All of this material was threaded into a 
speech and, after the first draft was fin- 
ished, Mr. Roosevelt went again into his 
rewriting process. 





In his press conference, the President 
met most political inquiries with noncom- 
mittal responses. He said he could not com- 
ment on Republican demands that the 
courts-martial growing out of the Pearl 
Harbor attack be held before election, be- 
cause two committees already were con- 
sidering that question. But he added that 
anyone who had any information bearing 
upon charges that the Japanese plan to 
attack was known in advance should sub- 
mit that information to the investigators. 

The President gave no hint of the 
shape of plans for dealing with Germany 
after the fighting ceases. These plans al- 
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BUDGET DIRECTOR SMITH 
His job: To unwind red tape, unscramble bureaus 


ready are far along, however. A directive 
to Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is being 
drafted on the basis of decisions made at 
Quebec that will result in strict control of 
German industry and in wiping out of all 
elements of the Nazi Party. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
is credited with taking a stronger hand in 
working out the plan than did either Sec- 
retary of State Hull or Secretary of War 
Stimson, whose duties are to deal directly 
with the problem. Mr. Morgenthau did not 
like the plans he had seen and took his 
views to the President. His views appealed 
to Mr. Roosevelt, and thus it was Mr. 
Morgenthau, instead of Mr. Hull, who was 
summoned to Quebec. 
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A new 


in the story of 


Aviation Gasoline 





“Vinyon”* is an unusual new textile fiber made from 
a plastic resin. From it come yarns and fabrics that 
are chemically inert, non-inflammable, permanently 
water-resistant and mildewproof, and non-shrinking 
below 150° F. In addition, “Vinyon” has a high ten- 
sile strength and a natural elasticity. It isa product 
of the American Viscose Corporation, 





Hydrofluoric acid is a catalytic agent in the manufac- 
ture of aviation gasoline. And one of the important new 
uses for “Vinyon” is as a pump packing for the pipe 
lines that carry this acid. It does not disintegrate and 
shrivel as many other pump packings do. This means 
fewer shut-downs for replacements . . . consequently, a 
speeding up of production and a saving of man-hours, 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN** Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS they have passed the CROWN Tests for 


*T.M. a= C.&C.C.C. **Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





Because of its unique property of chemical inertness, 
“Vinyon” has become extremely useful in industrial 
fields. Under ordinary conditions, mineral acids and 
alkalis do not attack it; for example, sulfuric acid, 
hydrochloric acid and even hydrofluoric acid have 
no effect on “Vinyon.” You'll recall hydrofluoric 
acid is the only acid that can be used to etch glass. 





Thus is a synthetic fiber helping to supply the ever-increas- 
ing need for the gasoline that is so essential to American air 
supremacy. However, this is only one example of “Vin- 
yon’s” industrial value. It is filling other vital roles, as 
filter cloth and as elastic bandages. And after the war, of 
course, the unique and special properties of “Vinyon” will 
find countless new applications in industry and commerce. 





cA better way 
to buy 


Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 











serviceability. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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s& THE QUALITY OF AN ADMINISTRATION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Both the Republican and Democratic nominees for 
the next presidential term agree that governmental 
intervention in the economic life of the nation is in 
principle imperative in these chaotic times. 

But Governor Dewey insists that such intervention 
can foster economic health without exercising com- 
plete control over individual enterprise whereas the 
philosophy of the Roosevelt Administration is that 
complete control must be applied wherever necessary 
to insure a redistribution of income and wealth. 

With the Republican nominee, the goal is full em- 
ployment by encouragement of private enterprise, and 
the Government is to take up the slack if any. With 
the Democratic nominee, the goal is full employment 
by governmental job-giving and a regulated economy 
supplemented by federal operation of certain im- 
portant resources in the so-called “public interest.” 

The starting point in each case is different. The Re- 
publican nominee presupposes that there can be no 
economic health without an “economic climate” con- 
ducive to full employment by’ private enterprise. The 
Democratic nominee, according to his acts and state- 
ments of the last twelve years, believes that business 
is guilty of concentration of economic power and that 
laws and regulations, including the revenue laws, 
should be used to reduce profits virtually to the sur- 
vival point and that tax laws and other regulatory 
measures should be written so as to secure a wider 
distribution of income for workers irrespective of 
whether the result is to stifle expansion and im- 
pair the incentives of investors and management. 

These are opposite approaches. Both argue that the 
public interest is served by their respective formulas. 


“Left wing” vs. “right wing’: Let us assume for 
the sake of argument that the New Deal objective is 
really the better of the two. Certainly no alternate 
method has been tried in the last eleven years, so the 
country is familiar only with the New Deal concept 
of how American businesses should be regulated. The 
New Deal formula falls down nevertheless because it 
is not efficiently applied by its own sponsors. For gov- 
ernmental intervention in the economic life of a na- 


tion is in itself a delicate operation. To succeed, it 
needs the utmost cooperation by all parties at inter- 
est. The New Deal frequently incurs the hostility of 
management and assumes that cooperation can best 
be obtained by coercion. 

Such browbeating tactics have failed. The New 
Deal philosophy is a “left wing” ideology. It stim- 
ulates bitterness and class hatreds. Instead of har- 
mony there is incessant hostility between the Govern- 
ment and large and influential segments of the pop- 
ulation. Extremes of antagonism thus are bred, and 
then when government itself seeks competent person- 
nel to administer its complicated laws, rules and reg- 
ulations, it cannot always find administrators who 
are wholly in sympathy with its ideology. So “left 
wingers” and “right wingers” enter the government 
service and begin to fight one another. 

We have had in this respect a sorry spectacle on the 
home front during the war. Only the common goal— 
the needs of our war machine—have kept a semblance 
of unity and this has been broken again and again be- 
cause Mr. Roosevelt’s course has been one of indif- 
ference to these class struggles inside the Government. 


Ideological friction: This goes to the heart of admin- 
istrative functions. It means a government by favor- 
ites, for favorites. Pull and influence from the “left 
wing” side rivals only the pull and influence we used 
to see under “right wing” reactionary and corrupt 
Republican Administrations. Where the primary mo- 
tive is not profit in money but profit in personal power, 
the damage can be much worse than we find in pri- 
vate business. For the evils go beyond individuals to 
groups and we see a favored class built up that re- 
ceives special privileges because it can deliver votes 
or contribute campaign funds. 

It is an unfortunate illusion for the citizen to be- 
lieve for one moment that the presidential contest is 
merely between two persons. It is really a contest, in- 
sofar as it concerns domestic policies, between two dif- 
ferent philosophies of government. : 

The “left wing” concept holds that when a board 
or department executive or bureau chief sits in judg- 
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HUBS NGONS 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








The New Deal and Republican nominee approach problems of nation 
from standpoint of different philosophies of government—At- 
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tainment of objectives depends on administrative operation. 


ment on a matter affecting the citizen, the official must 
not render an impartial verdict on the case’s merits but 
must make the judgment conform to the acid test of his 
own ideology. Is the citizén a part of the conservative, 
private enterprise system? Has he made a big profit 
in the past? Has he had troubles with labor? Will 
there be a political or personal advantage in ruling in 
favor of this or that group because of political po- 
tentialities or the influence of the groups in politics? 

These are the currents of thought that prevail un- 
der an administration which feels an instinctive sym- 
pathy for a particular ideology. Government by law or 
by explicit regulation gives way to government by per- 
sonal opinion and to government by the whims of the 
officials who have the authority to speak and act and 
rule in the name of the Government of the U.S. 


Incompetent personnel: It never will be known 
whether the broad principles of New Dealism could 
have been made to work effectively for the simple rea- 
son that efficient and able administrators have been 
the rare exception under the New Deal. The first rule 
in selecting personnel apparently was that the ap- 
plicant must not have been in the past connected with 
industry or business. If he had served as a professor 
of law or economics, he was always to be preferred to 
someone who had actually dealt with these matters 
first-hand in a given business or industry. 

Nor would this by itself have been so much subject 
to criticism if these same professors had not been in- 
doctrinated with the philosophy that the end justifies 
the means and that the power of government must ‘be 
exercised to attain social objectives irrespective of the 
injury to lawful interests or to the accumulated sav- 
ings of the citizen through his years and years of toil. 
This doctrine of confiscation, moreover, has been re- 
peatedly sanctioned by a Supreme Court majority 
appointed by President Roosevelt. 

The New Deal concept of administration is that 
Congress supplies broad grants of power and the 
executive agencies do the legislating. This reverses our 
historic experience but an acquiescent Congress never 
awoke until recently to the prolonged nature of the 


revolution of 1933, when the New Deal began to extend 
the regulatory powers of administrative agencies. 

If this Government of ours had been what is known 
as a parliamentary government, there would have been 
less harm in this attempt to by-pass the legislative 
process. For the people could overnight have held all 
incompetent administrators accountable, along with 
the Administration itself, and turned them all out of 
power. But under our system, the Chief Executive is 
protected for four years and there is no way for the 
people to exercise a check on appointed officers except 
once in every four years. 


The key to good government: We should, of 
course, have the parliamentary system in the United 
States, especially as we find centralized government 
inevitable. But since we cannot readily change our 
Constitution to achieve the democracy that Canada 
and Britain enjoy, it is all the more necessary that the. 
electorate weigh carefully in advance the kind of an 
administrator who is to sit in the White House. For 
on this choice depends the quality of the administra- 
tion that the people will experience in the next four 
years. From the White House comes the cue to the 
lesser officials who, if unchecked, will usurp more and 
more power. This is the reason why so much friction 
has grown up in recent months between the executive 
and the legislative branches of our Government. 

What persuasive assurances will President Roose- 
velt give that his fourth term will see a change in the 
quality of the administrators who act in the name of 
the Government? What does Governor Dewey pledge 
as to the kind of personnel he will choose? 

On the quality of the administrative operation it- 
self depends the successful attainment of the ob- 
jectives of any administration. It is not so much ex- 
traordinary experience but ordinary competence which 
is needed. That’s the key to good government and to 
the attainment of.a true balance between governmental 
intervention in the economic life of the nation and 
governmental self-restraint. For we must place our 
faith not in state socialism or coercion but in the in- 
dividual initiative and voluntarism of a free people. 

















ewe Beem Listed: 
WHAT NEW RECONVERSION LAW WILL MEAN 


A new set of policies to be followed in 
demobilization, and a new office to carry 
out these policies now are created by Con- 
gress. Under a bill which becomes law 
with the President’s signature, there will 
be new rules, definite and formal, that will 
affect industry and individuals in_ the 
period ahead. 

Created is an Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. Into this office, and 
subject to supervision of its Director, will 
go the Office of Contract Settlement, a 
new Surplus Property Board and a new 
formally created Retraining and Re-em- 
ployment Administration. In addition, the 
rules laid down by Congress will direct 
policies to be followed by the White 
House and the War Production Board. 


First of all, the new act lays down rules 
to govern demobilization of the Army and 
Navy. Those services are directed not to 
retain any person for the purpose of pre- 
venting unemployment or to await oppor- 
tunity for re-employment. This means 
that the idea, expressed by some officials, 
that it would be cheaper to keep men in 
military service than to create a new WPA 
to give them relief jobs. is formally dis- 
carded by Congress. It also means that 
the Army and Navy are supposed not to 
give jobs to officers and others who may 
prefer to stay in service until jobs in 
industry open for them. 


Next, Congress lays down this dictum: 
Contracts must be terminated when there 
is no military need that justifies their ful- 
fillment; war contracts cannot’ be used 
merely to create business for industry or 
create jobs to avoid unemployment: mate- 
rials, man power and plant facilities must 
be released for civilian production when 
this would not interfere with war needs. 


Congress also settles another contro- 
versial point in laying down the rules for 
reconversion. There is to be no holding back 
of civilian production until all competing 
companies get an even start, no reliance 
on the so-called historic base. Congress 
orders that companies are not to be held 
back from nonwar production merely be- 
cause some of their former competitors 
still are engaged in essential war work. 
And a company is not to be refused ma- 
terials and opportunity to make certain 
articles merely because it did not make 
those articles before the war. This is a 
flat answer to an argument that long has 
been debated within and without WPB. 


The new Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion is to work out a policy 
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to guide in deciding which contracts are 
to be cut back, which are not to be 
renewed and which are to be terminated 
outright. He also will co-ordinate the ef- 
forts of agencies, contractors and labor 
representatives in trying to get back into 
war or nonwar production the workers and 
facilities that are released by cutbacks. 


As to the rights of small plants in re- 
conversion: 
When materials are allocated for civilian 
production, a certain percentage of these 
materials is to be set aside exclusively for 
use by small plants. And the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. will have the say in deciding 
how much the small plants shall get. For 
the first time, Congress defines a small 
war plant. It is one that employs 250 or 
fewer workers, though under certain cir- 
cumstances this definition can be expand- 
ed by Government agencies and the SWPC 


chairman. 


Another step also is taken by Congress to 
give small business antitrust protection. 
The Attorney General is directed to make 
a study and report to Congress within 90 
days on factors that might strangle com- 
petition and damage small — business 
through monopolistic practices, either dur- 


ing the reconversion period or later. 


Next, as to unemployment insurance. 
Are changes made in the present sys- 
tem by the new Reconversion Act? 


The present State systems of insurance 
remain intact. There are no flat  require- 
ments that S20 a week be paid to unem- 
ployed persons for a maximum of 20 
weeks, and there are no federal erants. 
No new standards are required of States. 
There is no increase in the number of 
persons covered. Nearly 3,500,000 Govern- 
ment workers remain excluded. Also ex- 
cluded are such groups as maritime, do- 
mestic and farm workers, and, in about 
half the States, workers in establishments 
where there are fewer than eight employes. 
And there is no change in the reduction 
in unemployment insurance tax that some 
States allow employers who have a small 
turnover in workers. 


Rates of unemployment payments remain 
the same as heretofore under individual 
State laws. And they vary from State to 
State. For example, an unemployed worker 
in Connecticut might receive a maximum 
payment of $22 a week. In most other 
States he could not receive a top of more 
than $15 or $16 a week. Or, if a worker 
has only a minimum unemployment in- 


surance credit, he might receive only $3 
a week in some States, and only $2 in 
Alabama. Thé number of weeks that pay- 
ments are made also vary according to 
individual State laws. 


> 


guaranty to State unemployment funds 
is given, however. This makes it possible 
for a State to get an advance from the 
Federal Government if that State’s un- 
employment fund is endangered by heavy 
demands resulting from widespread un- 
employment during the reconversion pe- 
riod, 


Now, as to travel pay for war workers. 
Were provisions made for this in the 
new law? 


No provisions are made for travel pay for 
war workers. The original Senate bill called 
for payment of up to $200 to help a war 
worker to move himself and his family 
back home or to a place where he could 
get a new job. This was voted down, but 
there is a move under way in Congress to 
revive this proposal after election. The 
result is that many workers may remain 
in localities where they had war jobs 
rather than return to their original homes. 


Is there any extension of the Govern- 
ment’s program for retraining and re- 
employment? 


There is set up a Retraining and Re-em- 
ployment Administration, but no expan- 
sion of present programs is called for. The 
head of the new agency also can serve as 
Veterans’ Administrator. 


Finally, as to the specific powers of the 
new Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion: 


The Director will be the over-all policy 
maker. He will issue orders and regula- 
tions to executive agencies. He can decide 
when emergency war controls should be 
relaxed or removed altogether, when war- 
time agencies should be curtailed, con- 
solidated or eliminated. Also, he will act 
as arbiter in settling disputes among ex- 
ecutive agencies. He will be assisted by a 
12-man advisory board, but he does not 
have to abide by the board’s advice. 


Thus, businessmen everywhere will be af- 
fected by the policy decisions of the Direc- 
tor on matters involving control of ma- 
terials, restrictions on civilian production, 
prices, rations, etc. And employers as well 
as employes will be affected by decisions 
on wages, working hours, man-power con- 


trols, ete. 
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Landing fields that fly 


eemade of Alcoa Aluminum 


Lightweight airplane landing mats, which could be 
flown, were urgently needed by our Air Forces in 
order to put advance bases into speedy action against 
the enemy. 

As the principal supplier of aluminum sheet, Alcoa 
was requested by the U. S. Engineers Corps to work 
with the contractors in developing this mat without 
sacrificing any of the strength characteristics of thé 
steel mat. 

Sample mats were made of several strong aluminum 
alloys and tested by running heavily loaded trucks over 
them. Then, the best alloy and gauge was given further 
tests through actual landings and take-offs. 

Mats made of Alcoa Aluminum, although 40 percent 
thicker than the steel mats, gave the same stiffness, or 


ALCOA 





rigidity, at a saving of half the weight. Individual planks 
of aluminum mats weigh approximately 35 pounds 
compared to 70 pounds for steel planks. 

These aluminum mats now are being used where 
transportation is difficult or speed imperative. Their light 
weight makes it possible to fly them to advance bases 
and assemble them quickly to provide landing fields. 

The 45,000,000 pounds of aluminum being used for 
these landing mats is equivalent to one-seventh the 
United States production of aluminum in 1939—a small 
fraction of today’s vast production for war. With 
Alcoa’s expanded facilities this new metal will find 
increasing spheres of civilian usefulness when materials 
and manpower are available. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


ALUMINUM 





Getting the Wasp’s double sting into 


MASS PRODUCTION 


... another job for 


KARDEX GRAPH-A-MATIC 


fact control 


Seegee sarah 


“Fact-Power” is on our side as Pratt 
& Whitney swings into mass pro- 
duction of the newest super-powerful 
Double Wasp in its Navy-sponsored 
Kansas City Plant. 

The tremendous task of coordi- 
nating the work of five thousand 
machine tools and a labor force fast 
approaching a planned total of 
twenty-nine thousand calls for speed 
and smooth-running efficiency. On it 
depend great new fleets of Corsairs, 
Thunderbolts, Hellcats and other air- 
craft destined to out-perform the 
enemy’s best. 

For the efficient production and 
organization of recorded facts, the 
millions of facts required to corre- 
late inventory control and materials 









TGA 
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flow, personnel, time-study, machine 
scheduling and various other activi- 
ties, Pratt & Whitney relies on the 
“Fact-Power” of Kardex and related 
Remington Rand Systems of Record 
Administration. With the exclusive 
Graph-A-Matic signal control that 
charts the interrelation of facts on 
the Kardex Visible Margin, this 
famous engine builder obtains the 
simple, complete control that cur- 
rent operations demand. 

Leta Systems and Methods Tech- 
nician show you how these systems 
are conserving time, manpower and 
money for other companies ... and 
can do these things for you. Write, 
wire or phone our nearest Branch 


Office. 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 





_Question_ 
of the Week 


-S Pat. Off. 





| Compulsory training for American 
youths in the postwar years has been sug- 
gested by persons prominent in and out- 
| side the Government. President Roosevelt 
has gone on record as favoring such 
training, either of a military or vocational 
character. 

Because of the widespread interest in this | 
subject, The United States News asked | 
members of Congress, military experts and 
| educational leaders: 





| Should youths between 17 years | 
ofeage and the early twenties in the | 
| postwar period be required to spend 
| one year in Government military, | 
| vocational or other training for their 

own physical upbuilding and disci- | 

pline as well as for national pre- 
paredness? 


Answers were printed last week. Others 
| appear herewith. 





Senator David |. Walsh 


(Dem.), Mass.; Chairman, Senate Commit- 
tee on’ Naval Affairs; Member, Senate 
Committees on Finance and on Education 
and Labor, 


answers: 

I favor, under certain conditions, youths 
being required to spend part of one year 
in Government military, vocational or 
other training for their own physical up- 
building and discipline as well as for na- 
tional preparedness. 

It might. be desirable to have the period 
for this training take place during the three 
summer months so as not to interfere with 
attendance at school or college. 


Senator Warren R. Austin 


(Rep.), Vt.; Member, Senate Committees on 
Military Affairs, Foreign Relations and 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, 


answers: 

I am a firm believer in the doctrines of 
George Washington in favor of a well- 
trained military. That includes every man 
in the country. I think that General Mar- 
shall is carrying out George Washington’s 
theory when he advocates a small profes- 
sional army and universal training. 


Maj. Gen. R. C. Berkeley 


(USMC Ret.); Beaufort, S. C.; Service in 
Philippine Islands, Panama, Haiti, Nic- 
aragua, Guam and Cuba; President, Naval 
Examining Board, Marine Corps, 1936-39, 


answers: 

I am thoroughly of the opinion that one 
year of military training for youths be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 20 would not only 
be of great military value to the country, 
but would be of inestimable value to the 
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PHONE CALLS A DAY 


Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication enables 
Pe the Independent Engineering Company of O’Fal- 
if lon, Illinois, to quickly gather the information on 
ti war production required by 150 long distance 
. telephone calls each day. 


“Before installing Teletalk, time was lost in se- 
curing the required information relative to the 
shipment of parts or shipping time on equipmeni. 
With the Teletalk System, the desired informa- 
tion is at our finger tips,’ says Ray Christopher, 
vice-president. 


The Independent Engineering Company makes 
use of a system of ten 212 S units which keeps 
every department head in constant touch with 
“ each other. ‘‘The Teletalk System creates a higher 
> esprit de corps among department heads, is good 
for office morale and efficiency in general,"’ says 


> L. R. Cartier, president. 


Experience of this war-busy firm, located in a 
small Illinois town, is typical of the time-saving 
effected by Teletalk Amplified Intercommunica- 
tion in hundreds of plants and offices. Teletalk 
permits a conference of several executives with 
each at his own desk . . . multiplies the efficiency 
of every individual ... saves energy... avoids 
contusion. 


Now is the time to install this modern, dignified 
method of office intercommunication. No time 
is lost as Teletalk is quickly and easily put in 
place... operates from the light circuit. Its 
time-saving will pay for a system in just a few 
weer eek months’ time. 


There is a Teletalk representative near you. You 
will find him listed in your classified telephone 
directory. Call him today... or write us if you 
cannot locate him. 





“Teletalk. 
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WEBSTER WY ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 











“WE REPLACE 
DAMAGED SECTIONS FAST 
ON OUR TRAILER BODIES... 


LESS THAN TWO MAN-HOURS PER PANEL,” SAYS 
T. G.O’BRIEN, Fleet Superintendent for Hagstrom Food Stores 


T. G. O'BRIEN, Fleet Superintendent- 


Extra pay-service hours made possible 
by Lindsay Structure trailer bodies mean 
extra advantage in coming post-war com- 
%® petition. In developing your post-war plans, 
consider Ls. Its high strength-weight ratio 
results im grgater pay loads, reduced oper-. 
ating costs. Body designs are modern, 
streamlined, and distinctive. Local ware- 
houses, located at key points throughout 
y the country, will make fast delivery of 
bodies or replacements possible. 

With Lindsay Structure, you can rehabilitate your trailer fleet 
in these three ways: 

1. Mount new Ls bodies on your old chassis 
2. Build new Ls bodies on new standard chassis 
3. Add to your fleet with new light-weight Ls trailers 

Consult the Lindsay Structure Fleet Engineering Service for 
the solution to your fleet problems. Send drawings and data to 
Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Illinois; or 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York; Lindsay Structure (Canada) 
Ltd., 307 Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal. 


LINDSAY os aaa 
-|s STRUCTUR 








U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


2G. v. 5 Pal. OFF, 
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individual youths, both from a physical 
sense and a disciplinary sense. 

I believe that all of these youths who are 
not physically able to undergo military 
training should be given such vocational 
training as would fit their respective cases. 
Further, conscientious objectors should not 
be excused from this class of training. 


Rep. Clifton A. Woodrum 


(Dem.), Va.; Chairman, Select Committee 
on Postwar Military Policy, 


answers: 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Postwar Military Policy, I have felt 
that it would not be appropriate for me 
to take any aggressive part or make any 
statement on the matter until we have had 
hearings and all sides of the question have 
been presented to the Committee. In other 
words, if this is going to be a controver- 
sial question, and it looks as though it 
will be, it is hardly fair to let the pro- 
ponents and opponents have their day in 
court, but in a court that has already de- 
cided the case. 


William G. Carr 


Washington, D.C.; Secretary, The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission; Life Member, 
American Educational Research Assn.; Au- 
thor of “Education for World’ Citizenship” 
and “Learning the Ways of Democracy,” 


answers: 

The American people have been led to 
hope that the sacrifices of this war will be 
justified by an enduring peace. Before we 
make so radical a departure from our na- 
tional tradition, we might well wait to see 
whether these hopes will be realized, par- 
ticularly since the year of national military 
service is in no sense a necessity for win- 
ning the war. 

As for the inauguration of a federal sys- 
tem of nonmilitary education, we must re- 
member that, under the Constitution, the 
control of civilian education is the respon- 
sibility of the several States. The Federal 
Government will undoubtedly continue to 
grant substantial financial assistance to 
education in the States. To do this, how- 
ever, is vastly different from establishing 
a federal educational enterprise. The bene- 
fits which are claimed for a national sys- 
tem of nonmilitary service can be gained 
at least as well by local educational sys- 
tems as by a federal system. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor; Member, Sen- 
ate Committees on Military Affairs and 
on Foreign Relations, 


answers: 

It is either the adoption of such a plan, 
or the retention of a gigantic army in order 
to afford safety to our country and our 
people. I favor the foregoing plan. 
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TAKE-OFF 


by “Tin Fishermen” 


Roaring off the flight deck, these torpedo bombers 


will soon launch another lethal load of tin fish at 
enemy ships...Carrier take-offs and landings 
are exacting tasks, demanding reliable landing 
gear. Aerols’ safe, smooth shock-absorbing action 
helps the pilot do the job with speed and safety. 


After victory, when the globe is covered by an 

aerial network, Aerols will continue to provide 

outstanding service in the age of flight. 

THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CoO. 
“PIONEERS FOR 50 YEARS” 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION ° . CLEVELAND 5; OHIO 


Also manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers 
for vehicles, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction. 


Speed Victory! Buy MORE War Bonds and Stamps 
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STRAIN ON NO-STRIKE PLEDGE 


Pressure Among Unions for Withdrawal of Promise to Stay on Jobs 


Threat of many walkouts 
that would cut war output 
after defeat of Germany 


_ There is a growing fear among officials 
that end of the German war will touch off 
a series of strikes that will slow up indus- 
trial reconversion and cripple production 
for the war against Japan. The bars are not 
yet down on the no-strike pledge, but the 
pledge is under heavy attack in many 
unions, even before either war is won. 

Most union leaders take the position 
that the pledge should remain in force 
until Japan has been defeated. But many 
are concerned over the possibility that 
they may not be able to hold their mem- 
bers in line after the German war. Much 
of the success of the pledge appears now 
to hinge on the Government’s future wage 
policy. If an upward adjustment in wages 
is approved within the next few weeks, the 
pressure for repudiation of the pledge will 
be eased. Even then, however, the recon- 
version period, with its unemployment, 
dissatisfaction over the handling of cut- 
backs and the natural war weariness of 
workers, will provide a constant threat to 
peaceful industrial relations. 

Recent conventions of two major CIO 
unions provide the tip-off that a growing 
restlessness exists among workers. Here is 
what happened: 





Auto workers. Delegates to the auto 
workers’ convention voted by a narrow 
margin to stand by the no-strike pledge, 
but qualified its stand by submitting the 
question to a referendum of the union’s 
members. Ninety days will be required to 
conduct the poll. This was interpreted as 
notice to President Roosevelt that failure 
to raise wages in the industry might bring 
repudiation of the no-strike pledge. 

Ruhhber workers. A revolt against the 
no-strike pledge, led by strong local unions 
from Akron, Ohio, was beaten down after 
CIO President Philip Murray had ap- 
pealed to the convention to consider the 
pledge a solemn obligation. 

The pledge also is to be an issue in forth- 
coming conventions of other unions. 

The revolt against the no-strike pledge 
in the CIO appears to some labor officials 
to be traceable to the influence John L. 
Lewis still has over some CIO local unions. 
The United Mine Workers, long at odds 
with the Government over wage policies, 
have given the no-strike promise little rec- 
ognition for some time. Members. of CIO 
unions have watched the Lewis unions use 
the strike weapon successfully time after 
time to win from the Government conces- 
sions that they could not obtain from em- 


, ployers. and some of the CIO unions ap- 


pear willing to follow the Lewis example. 
Lewis-controlled unions took part in 
1,371 mine strikes between Nov. 15, 1943, 


—Acme 
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The no-strike pledge is under heavy attack 


and Sept. 20, 1944, according to a count 
by Secretary of Interior Ickes, the Fuel 
Administrator. They recently have been 
active in calling strikes in disputes involv- 
ing recognition of a supervisors’ union, 
and many more such strikes are in pros- 
pect. Between August 17 and September 
20, there were 73 such strikes, according 
to Mr. Ickes’s figures. 

Outside of the mines, the strike level 
has remained fairly constant in recent 
weeks, averaging less than 20 a day. Most 
of these are settled quickly and involve 
comparatively few workers. This record is 
one that very probably cannot be main- 
tained much longer. 


Labor’s postwar demands. Em- 
ployers in manufacturing industries now 
are getting a preview of demands that 
labor will be making after the war. This 
preview comes from major cases now pend- 
ing before the War Labor Board, among 
them cases involving the steel industry 
and electrical equipment industry. Some of 
these demands are new in some industries. 
Others that are not so new will be pushed 
harder after the war, provided a reason- 
able employment level is maintained. 

In addition to the usual requests for 
wage increases, unions in the future will 
be demanding such benefits as these: 

Guaranteed annual wage. This is a 
demand that is sure to spread, but will be 
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—Brown in Akron Beacon Journal 
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ARE YOU GETTING THE HIGHWAYS 


YOU ARE 


WHETHER YOU DRIVE a Car... @ 
truck ... or a Truck-Trailer... 
do you realize that you may not 
be getting the highways you’ve 
been taxed for? 


You’ve probably heard that 
highways are subsidized by the 
Government, but this is not the 
case. You and every other high- 
way user pay your way... and 
more, too. 


A study by the Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation showed 
this conclusively.* Figures in this 
study reveal payments in excess 
of highway costs, for one year 
alone, amounting to $2.00 for a 
passenger car and up to $314.00 
for a Truck-Trailer. 








The report of the Public Roads 
Administration for 1942 reveals 
that highway taxes collected by 
the States for that year amounted 
to $1,537,336,000 and expenditures 
were $1,469,982,000, which in- 
cluded the sum of $204,165,000 of 
highway tax funds allocated for 
financing unemployment . .. relief 
costs ... education .-. . sums for 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


—Ey 








general State distribution .. . 


and other miscellaneous purposes. 


This has been going on for years, 
From 1934 through 1942 the total 
of highway taxes used for purposes 
other than road building and main- 
tenance amounts to more than 
one and one-half billion dollars— 
a sum sufficient to pave eleven 
concrete roads 22 ft. wide from 
Maine to California. 


It is not contended that ex- 
penditures for education and relief- 
work are not worthy, but the 
money you have paid in taxes as 
a highway user should not be 
raided to finance other projects 
which are the responsibility of the 
public as a whole. Taxes levied 
for highway use should be ex- 
pended solely for highways! 


Isn’t it logical to assume that, 
whenever highway funds are ex- 
pended for any other purpose, 
either (1) the highway building, 
maintenance and safety programs 
are being sacrificed, or (2) the 
present rates of taxation on mo- 
tor vehicles are too high in the 
offending States? 


Gti FOR? 


If you live in Iowa, Oregon, 
West Virginia, Kansas, Missouri, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, South Dakota or North 
Dakota, your taxes are protected 
by State constitutional amend- 
ments which guarantee they are 
not to be used for anything other 
than highway purposes. Maine, 
Nebraska and Washington are ex- 
pected to join these fourteen 
States soon to bring the total to 
seventeen. 


But, if you live in one of the 31 
other States, now is the time to 
insist to your Legislators that your 

















State adopt similar amendments 
to stop dipping into highway funds 
for other purposes. The automatic 
result of such action would be 
either—(1) reduced motor ve- 
hicle taxes, or—(2) the construc- 
tion of more and better highways. 


*The late Joseph B. Eastman, when 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
stated, “For all practical purposes it 
may be said that motor vehicle users as 
a class have paid their way since 1927.” 
(Page 26, “Public Aids to Transporta- 
tion,” Volume I, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington—1940). 


Service in Principal Cities 
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Awarded to the 
Detroit and 
Muskegon Plants 
of Continental 
Motors for High 
Achievement. 





Continental 
Ped S2a/ 
Engines 


_— 


POWER TO WIN 


it would be very difficult, indeed, to find a fighting 
American pilot whose primary training was not 
acquired with Continental Red Seal Engines. 

















One good reason why is that Continental made the 
first commercial engines for smaller aircraft. In fact, 
Continental pioneered the light aircraft industry and 
is largely responsible for the success of that industry. 


Naturally, this outstanding record is a matter of 
pride, but it is also a reminder of how these famous 
Red Seal Engines will perform for civilization after 
the war. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE POWER, TOO! 
BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


lontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











slow to reccive employer acceptance. Em- 
ployers generally agree that the objective 
is desirable, but that attainment is next 
to impossible in industries where produc- 
tion is not constant. However, a number 
of guaranteed wage plans are in successful 
operation among companies that can chart 
production requirements well ahead. 

Types of plans proposed by unions will 
vary, but essentially they will ask that 
every employe receive a minimum weekly 
wage during the life of the collective-bar- 
gaining contract, computed at straight- 
time earnings for the preceding year, or 
portion of that year, plus wage adjust- 
ments. 

Severance pay. A few unions, among 
them the Newspaper Guild, have succeeded 
in the past in writing severance-pay guar- 
antees into their contracts, but most have 
failed. Under this arrangement, workers 
are given lump-sum payments at the time 
of dismissal, with amounts based on: the 
length of service. This will be a popular 
demand in the future. 

Shift differentials. Those industries 
that do not now pay higher scales for 
night work will be pressed to do so. The 
shift-differential idea, adopted by many 
plants, is spreading. It is one of the prin- 
cipal demands of the steelworkers. 

Paid holidays and sick leave. Fac- 
tory workers are being told by their unions 
that they are entitled to the same con- 
sideration as white-collar workers. There- 
fore, they are demanding that they be 
paid for certain holidays not worked and 
that they be granted sick leave based on 
length of service. 

Closed shop. The prewar fight of un- 
ions for closed-shop contracts will be re- 
newed with fresh vigor after the war. The 
maintenance-of-membership idea, imposed 
by the WLB as a wartime compromise, is 
unpopular with unions and employers 
alike. Despite membership losses that will 
come with unemployment, unions will be 
stronger after the war and better able to 
enforce closed-shop demands. 

Cost-of-living bonuses. The idea of 
paying workers monthly bonuses to offset 
increases in the cost of living is likely to 
spread. Government stabilization rules 
have prevented approval of such bonuses 
during the war, but unions keep trying. 

Those are a few of the demands that can 
be expected while production is at a high 
level. However, if the war is followed by a 
long period of depression and unemploy- 
ment, unions will be more concerned with 
finding jobs for their members than with 
digging up new types of demands. 


Seasonal hiring. Employers concerned 
about hiring for the Christmas rush or 
other seasonal periods should acquaint 
themselves with new rules just issued by 
the War Labor Board covering pay of 
these employes. For example: 

A former employe may be rehired 
at the wage level at which he left, or, 
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EW people notice or even think of the 

many special abilities the railroads have 
been required to develop. One of these is accu- 
rately anticipating the need of agriculture and 
other industry for rail transportation. 


Because they do this, freight cars for years 
have almost always appeared at the right place, 
at the right time and in the right number. This 
has been a must for orderly marketing and 
efficient low-cost transportation. 


Today, while everything they have is working 
day and night to hasten victory, the railroads 
are busy also taking the measure of the jobs 
that lie ahead. 


What new kinds of goods will have to be car- 
ried? What kinds of cars will they need? Where 
will they come from and where will they go? 
What service and rates will be needed to de- 
velop business, shipping and employment? 





Long before the call comes for postwar action, 
the answers to these and hundreds of other 
questions must be ready. Finding the answers 
to these questions is the work of a separate 
group of seasoned railroaders—the Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are looking ahead to 
the time when America turns again to peace- 
time work—and planning their necessary part 
in helping to make it a wonderful land to live 
in, just as they have helped make it strong in 
time of war. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





No, she’s not a Wac or a Wave, but 
Private Pringle says she’s a wonder. 
She’s a “Harvey Girl’’. Every day she 
serves tens of thousands of meals, along 
with at least as many smiles, to Private 
Pringle and his fellow members of the 
U. S. Armed Forces. 


You see, Fred Harvey restaurants, 
hotels and dining cars nearly span the 
continent along America’s most trav- 
eled trails. That’s why it has become 
our wartime responsibility to feed vast 
armies of U. S. servicemen on the move. 
And that’s why every Harvey Girl is so 
busy . . . busier than ever before. 

We’re proud of her. She’s shoulder- 
ing her wartime job like a soldier. And 
next week, if she should trade her apron 
for a uniform of khaki or blue—as more 
than 1000 other Fred Harvey employees 
have done—we, of course, will be 
prouder still. 

But even now, there aren’t nearly as 
many of her as there were, and she’s not 





so experienced, and she’s serving more 
of you civilians than ever, too. So if she 
can’t always give you service right up 
to the old-time Fred Harvey standard, 
we know you will understand. 


We appreciate your good natured 
patience. Just remember .. . when it’s 
all over this young lady will be more 
numerous... with more time to serve 
your Fred Harvey meal in the tra- 
dition of hospitality you have come to 
expect. 


* * * 


AFTER THE WAR, with 
money you're saving in 
War Bonds, fravel and 
see the America for 
which we are fighting. 
Visit the world-famous 
Fred Harvey Hotels at 
Grand Canyon National 
Park and in old Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 


ig Pew’ 


RESTAURANTS * SHOPS + HOTELS * DINING CARS 


3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY —FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 
Copyright 1944, Fred Harvey, Chicago 











if the pay range for his job has 
changed during his absence, he may 
be hired at the minimum of the new 
range, whichever is higher. Not ap- 
plicable in such case is WLB’s rule 
that no more than 25 per cent of all 
employes may be hired at rates above 
the minimum for their job classifica- 
tions. 

An employer may exceed at any one 
time during the year the 25 per cent 
limitation above the minimum, so long 
as the limitation has not been exceed- 
ed at the end of the accounting year. 

The 25 per cent limitation does not 
apply to transfer from one plant to 
another of the same employer. 

Employes hired during a_ rush 
period who have not worked previ- 
ously for the employer may be hired 
at a rate not in excess of the mid- 
point of the range without charging 
such hiring against the 25 per cent 
limitation. Hirings above midpoint are 
subject to the 25 per cent limitation. 


Bonuses. Employers now are free to 
pay Christmas bonuses of up to $25 with- 
out approval of the War Labor Board. In 
so ruling, WLB also holds that payment of 
a bonus or gift to employes who have re- 
ceived such payments in the past may be 
continued without WLB approval, _pro- 
vided that: 

If the bonus is in a fixed amount, the 
total amount so paid an employe dur- 
ing the current bonus year does not 
exceed the total so paid an employe for 
like work during the preceding bonus 
year, or 

If the bonus is computed on a per- 
centage, incentive or other similar bas- 
is, the rate and method of computa- 
tion are not changed in the current 
bonus year so as to yield a greater 
amount than that in the preceding 
bonus year. However, a_ greater 
amount may be paid when resulting 
from the same rate and method of 
computation. 

These are rules that apply only to wages 
and salaries under WLB jurisdiction. They 
are not to be confused with separate rul- 
ings covering payment of bonuses to em- 
ployes of brokerage houses, or rules apply- 
ing to salaried employes earning more than 
$5,000 a year. Such employes are covered 
by the Treasury’s Salary Stabilization Unit. 


Cutbacks. Union complaints that work- 
ers are not given sufficient notice when 
war contracts are terminated has borne 
fruit. Government procurement agencies 
are directed by War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes to order employers to 
notify employes as soon as they learn of 
contract terminations. Also, the War 
Production Board is to be required to pro- 
vide employer and labor organizations with 
general information on why plants are 
selected for cutbacks. 
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Kentucky Tavern enjoys this unique bheri- 
tage. The uniform quality and character of 
this fine liquor, dictated by the founder 73 
years ago, have been maintained by bis family 
as a proud Kentucky tradition to this day. 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 








Acid-proof vest with 10,253 buttons 


SHOWN HERE Under construction is a 
refinery tower designed to remove 
undesirable tar materials from high- 
octane gasoline. 


Because the steel shell of the tower 
will not withstand the corrosive ac- 
tion of separation acids, a chrome 
alloy lining was specified. 10,253 sepa- 
rate plug welds, each one impervious 
to acids and able to stand extreme 
pressures and temperatures, were 
necessary to secure the tower lining. 


BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY 


An "nusual fabrication job, it is an- 
other of the missions completed by 
Consolidated Steel Corporation for 
war industries and armed services. 
It is an example of the craftsman- 


ship Consolidated Steel will devote 
to the construction needs of peace- 
time America. Inquiries looking to 
future construction are solicited. 
Address the president. 


Consolidated Steel 


FABRICATORS-ENGINEERS-CRAFTSMEN 


CONSOLIDATED STEEL CORP., LTD.,. LOS ANGELES 


INDEPENDENT 


LARGEST 


LONG BEACH. WILMINGTON, CAL.: ORANGE. TEX 


IN THE WEST 
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Pro ana Com 
of Matronal Issues 


Moves to Raise 
Ceiling on Wages: 
Reaction of Press 


Breaking of the “little steel” formula at 
this time to permit general wage increases, 
as some labor organizations are urging, is 
viewed by most commenting editors as 
opening the gates to inflation. Some edi- 
tors, however, declare it would be unfair 
to continue wartime restrictions on wages 
if other controls were relaxed. 

“If the ‘little steel’ formula . . . should 
now be formally abandoned,” says the 
New York Wall Street Journal (Ind.), 
“what there is of stabilization weuld pass 
with it.” 

Since it “would inevitably let loose a 
whole flood of price increases, which would 
call for still further wage increases,” the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.) voices 
the “hope . . . that Mr. Roosevelt will 
forego the political advantages inherent in 
cracking the formula.” 

Noting growing pressure on the Presi- 
dent to break the formula, the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post-Gazette (Ind.-Rep.) observes 
that “the Republican Party only increased 
that pressure” in condemning the arbi- 
trary wage freeze, but declares that, “if 
he yields to it, he will be deliberately sac- 
rificing the economic good of the nation 
on the altar of inflation to his own politi- 
cal advantage.” 

But the Christian Science Monitor 
(Ind.), in view of prospective curtailment 
of overtime with a cut in military output 
after Germany’s defeat and of “some re- 
adjustment in price controls, many of them 
probably upward,” argues that “it would 
be difficult, and unfair, to continue a war- 
time ‘freeze’ on wages while other restric- 
tions were being changed or relaxed. More- 
over, a wage increase would be less likely 
to promote inflation . . . at a time when it 
will be feasible to step up civilian produc- 
tion.” 

The Newark (N.J.) Evening News 
(Ind.) warns that “this is a dangerous 
time to change the rules,” since upsetting 
the price structure by wage increases “will 
inevitably have a chilling effect” on ex- 
pansion of civilian consumption and result- 


F ant re-employment to take up the labor 


slack created by war production cutbacks. 

The Detroit (Mich.) News  (Ind.) 
says “shrinkage of the purchasing power 
stored up in . . . wartime.«savings” and 
“added difficulty in maintaining parity 
prices” to farmers are results to be expect- 
ed if wage and price levels should be raised. 
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"MS EABOAR 





Carolina 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 





*This is one of a series of 
‘advertisements featuring 
the six States served by 
the Seaboard Railway. 


Norch Carolina has an outstanding record among the 


states of our Nation for industrial development, commer- 
cial progress and civic advancement. 

Nature blessed this state with such basic assets as mild 
climate, fertile soils and raw materials in abundance and 
variety. Today, these resources are contributing mightily to 
the winning of the war. 

But North Carolina is not resting on its laurels. State 
agencies, railroads, industry and agriculture are cooper- 
ating in long-range plans to assure better times in the years 
ahead. 

The Seaboard, a key railroad serving North Carolina, 
is proud of the constructive part it has played in the eco- 
nomic progress of the State. Through its Industrial and 
Agricultural Development Departments, as well.as through 
other agencies of the Railway, the Seaboard will continue 
to plan and work with North Carolina for the brighter 
world of tomorrow. Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10,Virginia. 






mm THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


Buy more WAR BONDS! 











Special Keport— | 


Nation’s pressing need 
for new traffic arteries, 
repair of existing roads 


A boom in road building awaits the end 
of the war. New roads are to be built— 
broad, comfortable express highways and 
well-paved, though narrower, roads. Old 
roads, now buckling and broken, rough 
or uneven, due to wartime neglect, are to 
be repaired. 

Thus, as gasoline restrictions ease and 
new automobiles return to the market, the 
way of the motorist, by all indications, 
is to be smoothed before him, whether he 
is a vacationist or a businessman with one 
or a thousand delivery trucks. The farm- 
er’s constant problem of getting crops to 
market is to be eased. And road work is 
to provide hundreds of thousands of jobs 
directly or indirectly, to relieve the post- 
war unemployment situation. 

This, consequently, is an important as- 
pect of the postwar outlook, calling for a 
more detailed examination. To set the de- 
tails in perspective, large sums of money, 
first of all, are involved. 

Postwar boom. The outlook is for 
about $1,300,000,000 worth of new road 








building in each of the first three postwar 
years. Such a figure would be $1,000,000,- 
000 more than is being spent on new high- 
ways, this year. This is because Army 
needs for men, materials and road-building 


machinery are holding road construction * 


to a minimum while the war is on. 

However, the $1,300,000,000 figure is 
not unprecedented. In the boom times of 
the late 20s, new road expenditures were 
nearly that high, and, in 1930, they ran 
even higher. Road building fell off as the 
depression advanced, but still was  sus- 
tained at $600,000,000 to $800,000,000 by 
public funds put into roads to provide 
jobs. In the years just before the war, 
automobile sales increased, taxes paid 
by motorists rose, and spending for high- 
ways was on the climb again. In 1940 and 
1941, such spending was near the $1,000,- 
000,000 level. 

Now, with a volume of $1,300,000,000 
in prospect for the postwar years, where 
does the money come from? 

Where the money comes from. Be- 
cause there has been little road building 
during the war, State highway construc- 
tion funds have grown. The Public Roads 
Administration estimates that unexpended 
balances in State road funds by the end 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


COMING BOOM IN HIGHWAYS: 
VAST FIELD FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Prospective Outlay of $1,300,000,000 Annually for Three Postwar Years 


of this year will total $418,000,000. To 
this will be added current receipts from 
gasoline taxes, automobile registrations 
and other levies upon the motorist. Al- 
together, PRA estimates that the States 
will have $486,000,000 available for new 
highway construction annually for three 
years after the war. 

To this, the Federal Government is ex- 
pected to add something over $400,000,000 
at least. The Senate recently approved a 
bill authorizing a $450,000,000 annual con- 
tribution. Of this amount, $200,000,000 is 
to be devoted to primary highways, $125,- 
000,000 to secondary and farm-to-market 
roads and the remaining $125,000,000 to 
projects in urban areas. To receive this 
assistance, a State must match the Gov- 
ernment’s contribution dollar for dollar, a 
long-established practice. The estimates al- 
ready cited, however, show that this will 
be no obstacle. As compared with the 
Senate bill, the House has a measure pend- 
ing calling for a contribution of $500,000,- 
000, but it may reduce the amount. 

All in all, State and federal funds are 
expected to provide at least $900,000,000 
of new road work annually. The remainder 
of the $1.300,000,000 total is to come 
from county and city projects. The coun- 
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HOUDRY PROCESSES 






highest-octane catalytic 
aviation base stock! 


Maximum quality of catalytic output de- 
pends upon the right combination of proc- 
ess, engineering and catalyst. Houdry 
licensees, using Houdry synthetic catalysts 
custom-designed fortheir charging stocks, are 
producing today's highest-octane aviation 


base stock without secondary processing. 


HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Houdry Catalytic Processes and the 1.C.C. Process are avail- 
able through the following litensing agents to all American 
refiners, subject to approval by the United States Government. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts New York City, New York 


BECHTEL-McCONE CORP. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


HOUDRY 


CATALYTIC 
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A 47-SECOND test on 


ELECTRONICS 


AND 
ELECTRIcitTy 
IN RAILROADING 






















aC 


Q. Thirteen messages are car- 
ried simultaneously on a single 
pair of wires, by new Northern 
Pacific communications system. 
Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Electronic vacuum 
tubes enable three telephone 
conversations and ten tele- 
grams to ride on one circuit 
. a marvelous new aid to 
railroad operations. 





talled % tnt 


Q. Electrical fencing, i in 
by N. P., is used to discourage foolhardy 
climbers. Fact or fiction? 





Q. N. P. shop “‘doctors"’ use magic powder 
to diagnose “that tired feeling” in locomo- 
five parts. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction, It’s a safeguard for trains, 
flashing instant “‘stop” signal if moving 
rock touches fence. 


A. Fact. Iron filings, used with electronic 
Magnaflux, reveal internal fatigue spots, 
“Sick” metal is instantly scrapped. 


er 





Q. Electricity in the rails controls stopping and starting of N. P. trains. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Electrical impulses carried through the rails operate 3,867 block signals 
on the Main Street of the Northwest. 
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ties and cities have many urgent road and 
street needs and their treasuries generally 
are bulging with wartime tax receipts. 
However, it is one thing to have the money 
ready and quite another to start building 
roads. Before construction begins, there 
must be surveying, planning, and blueprint 
making. How far has this process gone? 

Planning. Preparations of this sort 
have lagged, though not seriously. The 
Army and Navy have taken most of the 
draftsmen, engineers and other technicians 
who usually would have been at work on 
this phase of the program. : 

As things stand, the States, counties and 
cities have complete plans for $379,819,000 
worth of road construction. Work on these 
projects can begin at any time that men 
and materials are ready. Additional proj- 
ects to cost $1,248,551,000 are in the blue- 
print stage and many of these can be 
brought to completion quickly. An addi- 
tional $6,000,000,000 worth of projects is 
in various preliminary or idea stages. Plan- 


ning is not expected to be an impediment. ' 


Now, as to the kind of roads these plans 
involve: 

Roads of the future. Many States 
have plans for new, broad highways. These 
plans involve some new construction, but 
primarily call for widening or completely 
rebuilding long stretches of existing high- 
ways. Plans also call for the elimination 
of sharp turns, steep grades and the con- 
struction of new bridges where the old 
bridges are too narrow. Much attention is 
devoted, too, to the problem of quick 
transit through big cities. The idea of by- 
passing big cities, once popular, is losing 
favor, and traffic engineers incline to 
broad, depressed boulevards, with cross 
traffic carried by bridges. 

Secondary roads are to receive new at- 
tention in the postwar program. These 
roads, crisscrossing the country, carry 
farm produce to market, millions of chil- 
dren to school and large quantities of mail. 
Of some 2,400,000 miles of such road, only 
about 1,000,000 miles have been im- 
proved, and much of this is low-grade con- 
struction. A considerable mileage is in- 
volved in postwar planning. 

The types of paving to be used involve 
a lusty competition between producers of 
concrete and of asphalt and other bitumi- 
nous surfacing materials. Statistics of re- 
cent years show a preponderant use of 
concrete, however. 

Sunerhighways. A spectacular system 
of new high-speed express highways has 
been proposed by President Roosevelt, to 
include 34,000 miles of roadway, provide 
four different routes from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and seven from Canada to 
Mexico or the Gulf area. Such a system 
of express highways is involved only in- 
cidentally, however, in the postwar road- 
building program. States and’ counties are 
much more interested in meeting urgent 
local needs than in providing superhigh- 
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From producing an ever-increasing quantity of peni- 
cillin to building bombers . . . that is the range of war 
jobs on which you find Worthington refrigeration 
compressors — the ‘‘heart” of air conditioning and re- 
frigeration systems. 

To make enough penicillin—and quickly !—Worth- 
ington compressors must “freeze-dry”’ thousands of 
gallons of water-soluble mould to get only a few pounds 
of the life-saving drug. Similarly, other Worthington 
compressors help create stratosphere-like conditions 
for the testing of bomber engines. 

Worthington makes more of the “vitals” of air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration systems than any other 
manufacturer . . . Diesel and gas engines, steam tur- 
bines, condensers, Multi-V-Drives, refrigeration valves 
and fittings, pumps and compressors. In many installa- 
tions, Worthington has taken sole responsibility for 


Power Plant Equipment ® Turbines & Turbine-Generator Sets 


Bombers and Balm of Battles 
Out of This “Heart of Cold” 





major operating equipment, from the unit that powers 
the system to the compressor at its “heart”. 

So also in ‘Chemicals, Petroleum, Explosives, Syn- 
thetic Rubber, Construction—machines with the world- 
recognized Worthington trademark are everywhere part 
of the struggle for Victory and Peace. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. Sub; 
sidjaries: Worthington-Gamon Meter Co., Newark,N. J., 
Ransome Machinery Co., Dunellen, N. J. Canadian 
Associates: John Inglis Co., Limited, Toronto. 


BEHIND THE NAME 


NGTON 
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Diesel & Gos Engines © Pumps and Compressors e Air Conditioning & 


Refrigerating Equipment °® Power Trans e Construction & Mining Machinery © Locomotive Feedwater Heaters *« Welding 





A WORTHINGTON “WORTH-SCOPE” 


& Assembly Positioning Equipment e Liquid Meters 





“‘ Temperature sims From Bomber Plant to Battlefield 












































Self-sealing gas tanks are made 
of synthetic rubber, processed at 
close to 100° below zero with the 
help of Worthington Angle Gas 
Engine Driven Compressors. 


This military ice box tests aircraft 
equipment. Worthington Multi-V- 
Drive powers the Worthington 
Compressor which cools to strato+ 
sphere temperature. 


Bomber's blood stream — oil and 
aviation gas—is processed in re- 
fineries with the help of Worth- 
ington Chilling Machines and Heat 
Exchangers. 


Invasion rations are preserved in 
secret warehouses cooled by Worth- 
ington refrigerating systems, whose 
‘*hearts”” are Worthington Vertical 
Ammonia Compressors. 
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AFTER. 
THE 


Will leaders of industry be content with mere 
reconversion — same old methods, same old plants 
in the same old congested areas? Or, when our 


common task of licking the Axis is finished, will 


W A R Industry take advantage of the vast opportunities 
oe @ 


that exist not only in new methods, new materials, 


but in new locations? To the Industrialist planning 


} a profitable post-war era through better things at 
a less cost, NoRTH CAROLINA has much to offer. 





In NortH Caro.ina you will find an abun- 
dance of low-cost hydro-electric power... a 


wide variety of raw materials, agricultural, mineral, forestry ... high 


quality industrial waters ...coal...an equable climate. .a tax structure 
that encourages development ... au unexcelled type of labor about which 


a manufacturing newcomer to the state recently wrote, “It was necessary 


for us to employ inexperienced people and train them. We found that these 


people were easily trained and showed a high degree of enthusiasm and 1n- 
terest in their work. They have proved to be efficient workmen, steady and 


reliable. We have had practically no absentee problem. All our workers are 
exceptionally loyal and vitally interested in the welfare of our company 


and organization.” 


Transportation facilities, rail, truck, water and air fan out 1n all directions 


to reach more than 50 per cent of the nation’s population within a few hours. 
And all these factors which make for low-cost uninterrupted production 


are also only a few freight miles from gateway ports to the rich, opening 


markets of Central and South America. 








WILL 
WOOD PLASTICS 
BE THE GREAT 
MATERIAL 
OF THE FUTURE? 








Leaders of The World of Tomorrow: write today to Commerce and 
Industry Division, 3250 Department of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, for information relative to your specific industry. 
A trained industrial staff will furnish the answers. 


NORTH CAROLINA 





ways to connect entire regions. However, 
some local projects are to be built with 
an idea of fitting them into the interre- 
gional system later. The whole system is a 
long-term project to be spread over 10 to 
20 years and to cost perhaps $15,000,000, 
000. More will be heard of it later. Con- 
troversies over exact routes and rights of 
way already are in the making. 

So much for new road construction after 
the war. There remains a second substan- 
tial road program: 

Highway maintenance. The war 
caused a general abandonment of road 
repair work as well as of road building. 
Since 1941, maintenance work largely has 
been confined to roads needed in the war 
effort—roads approaching the big war 
plants and military establishments. 

As a result, the road system has suf- 
fered from what the Public Roads Admin- 
istration calls “progressive deterioration.” 


In general, primary highways have held up * 


better than back roads and city streets. 


But all are in need of repair. Normally, 57 


per cent of the primary State highway 
mileage is rebuilt every year. Today, it is 


estimated that at least 10 per cent needs 
reconstruction. PRA calls the situation ~ 


“critical” in some areas. 

In prewar years, road maintenance ex- 
penditures usually ran from $300,000,000 
to $400,000,000. After the war, outlays for 
this purpose are expected to run much 
higher, depending on the willingness of 
governmental units to pay the cost. 

Toll roads and bridges. Toll roads 
are to be the exception. Generally speak- 
ing, they do not pay out—despite a few 
outstanding instances to the contrary. 
Many motorists and commercial truck op- 
erators are inclined to seek alternate 
routes. Toll roads, moreover, are highly 
unpopular in Congress and in State legis- 
latures, especially among representatives 
of farming areas. Toll bridges, however, 
have been generally successful in paying 
for themselves and their approaches. Their 
number may grow. 

Jobs. Between new construction and 
maintenance, vast sums are to be spent 
on the nation’s roads when the war is over. 
But men like Thomas H. MacDonald, 
Commissioner of the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, who have studied road needs 
for years, say the program is inadequate. 
An annual outlay running to $2,500,000,- 
000 is necessary, Mr. MacDonald says, 
both in point of highway needs and for 
the prevention of postwar unemployment. 
Mr. MacDonald estimates that his $2,500,- 
000,000 program would provide one year 
of direct employment for 788,000 men. 
But already enough work is in sight to 
provide jobs for at least 500,000. And, 
since relatively few men now are employed 
on the roads, that number of jobs will be 
a big help in giving employment to men 
discharged from the services and the war 
plants. At the same time, the needs of the 
motorist will be progressively met. 
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iors Women are doing a big job on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
| for 
Bim: More than 48,000 experienced Pennsylvania Railroad You see them working as trainmen, in ticket and 
500,- men have entered our armed forces. Yet, wartime’s un- station masters’ offices and information bureaus, as plat- 





Molly Pitcher, Revolution- 
ary heroine, symbolizes the 
spirit of America’s women 
who take over the work of 
men at war, 


year | usual necds for railroad service are being met... thanks form ushers and train passenger representatives, in 
n. . ™ . . . ry . ° . 

rey in great part to more than 23,000 women who have dining car service. Yes, even in baggage rooms, train 

it to | : ? 55%5 

And, 


oved and homes, these women —after intensive training— hands, The Pennsylvania Railroad proudly salutes these 


rallied to the emergency. From colleges, high schools dispatchers’ offices, in shops and yards and as section 


ll be are winning the wholehearted applause of the travel- “Molly Pitchers” who so gallantly fill the breach left 
men ing public. by their fighting brothers-in-arms. 
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* 48,403 in the Armed Forces 
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BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Serving the Nation 
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274 have given their lives for 
their Country 











“TO THE LIMIT OF OUR ABILITY” 


This poster, prepared by the Army Air 
Forces and placed by them in each of the 
big Douglas plants turning out C-54s, is a 
tribute to a great airplane and to the work- 
ers who are building it. With this tribute 
comes a challenge. The entire Douglas 
organization, already engaged in the night 
and day production of planes for Victory, 
has only one answer to the Army’s appeal 
for more C-54s...“it shall be done... to the 


limit of our ability.” 


YOUR WAR BONDS 
BUY MORE C-54’s 
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AIRCRAFT 
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Title Reg. U.S 


MOVE TO AID SMALL BUSINESS: 
HOW FINANCING WOULD BE EASED 


The financing of small business promises 
to be made easier. Changes appear to be 
in the making for the sections of the 
Securities Exchange Act, and for regula- 
tions under the Act that cover the issu- 
ance of securities by small enterprises. 

But before Congress gets around to any 
change in the law, the Senate’s Banking 
and Currency Committee probably will 
explore the subject in hearings. These are 
not expected to be held until the next 
session of Congress. 

Changes in favor of small business will 
not be opposed by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. This has been made 
clear by Ganson Purcell, SEC chairman, 
in correspondence with Senator Vanden- 
herg (Rep.), of Michigan. 

Mr. Purcell is willing to have Congress 
authorize the issuance of securities up to 
$300,000 without having the issue regis- 
tered with the SEC. The law now grants 
such exemption only to issues up to $100,- 
000. If the exemption were raised to $300.- 
000, virtually all small-business financing 
would be exempt from SEC requirements. 
Senator Vandenberg has introduced an 
amendment for the higher exemption and 
also has asked for a committee investiga- 
tion of SEC’s effect on small business. 

This is the situation now confronting 
the financing of small business: 

The law. SEC has no authority to ap- 
prove or disapprove any offering of se- 
curities. Nor can it direct the kind or 
amount of securities that may be offered 
to the public. Also, it has no authority to 
guide the flow of capital. 

What the Commission does is to insist 
on the disclosure of all pertinent facts to 
the public. Facts about an issue must be 
disclosed through: (1) a registration state- 
ment filed with SEC, and (2) a prospectus 
to be furnished to prospective purchasers 
at the time the security is offered for sale. 
The SEC is empowered, when all the facts 
are not being dis¢losed, to step in and be- 
gin stop-order or injunctive proceedings 
to prevent the proposed sale of securities. 

Exceptions. Not all offerings of securi- 
ties, however, are required to be registered 
Various kinds of issues are exempt. The 
following are of particular application to 
small business: 

First. The Act exempts issues up to 
$100,000 from registration, but requires 
that other conditions be met. The only 
condition SEC now imposes for these is- 
sues is the filing of a letter of notification 
with the Commission 24 hours before the 
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offering, together with copies of any pros- 
pectus proposed. 

Second. An offering to a small group of 
investors, rather than to the public gen- 
erally, need not be registered. 

Third. If the sale is to be made exclusive- 
ly within the State in which the company 
is doing business, registration is not re- 
quired. 

SEC has no conclusive records upon 
which to base an estimate of the number 


of offerings under these exemptions. It is 





Harris & Ewing 


SEC CHAIRMAN PURCELL 
Won't oppose small-business aid 





the opinion of Mr. Purcell, however, that 
many small-business concerns have taken 
advantage of the possibilities thus offered 
to escape registration requirements. 
Registration. A small business that has 
to register an issue would do so on SEC’s 
registration form S-2. This form requires 
financial statements from the company 
involved, plus 21 items of information. 
Of these 21 items, 14 must appear in the 
prospectus to be distributed to the public. 
The items required on form S-2 cover 
the character of the issuer’s business, its 
management, capital structure, transac- 
tions between the issuer and outsiders, a 
description of securities outstanding and 
of those proposed to be offered, a state- 
ment of the uses to which the proceeds of 
the issue are to be put, a statement of the 
terms of any underwriting arrangements, 
and a description of the issuer’s financial 
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Upholding 
a Tradition 
of Quality 


86 PROOF 


Superb ingredients —and 
skillful distillation of these 
ingredients—combine to 
make Don.Q Rum. One sip 
will convince you that Don Q 
stands for Quality in rum. 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 


UTORS: Schieffelin & Co. 
IMPORTERS SINCE 179 












The wheel 
that did the 


squeaking 
got the grease 
















In the old days, a 
Hsqueaking wheel was the 
pisignal to get out the grease 
’ Hp _A-wheel could run dry 
ta while, without serious 
a But that’s not 
Sotoday. The squeak was but 
Maas ér signal to the wagon 
er of yesterday. The howl 

? ofaf ungreased bearing may 
ips sound a death knell in 
ap airplane of today. 
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National Oil and Fluid Seals 
a *” . have achieved widespread 
~~“ recognition for dependable 
service in protecting vital 
bearings. They have be- 
come standard equipment 
in automobiles and trucks; 
in tanks and planes; in 
machinery built to exacting specifications in numerous other fields. 


Designing engineers can no longer leave oil retention to chance. 
Where failure of bearings would spell disaster, they specify Oil Seals. 
Where they want the utmost in oil seal protection, they specify 
National Seals...engineered for effective oil retention in the world’s 
most modern plants devoted entirely to the manufacture of oil seals. 
National Motor Bearing Engineers are prepared to design 


seals for any special application. They invite you to submit 
your oil retention problems. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City, California 
Plants: Redwood City, California; Van Wert, Ohio 
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FLUID SEALS 
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condition. The financial information must 
be in the form of a balance sheet and a 
profit-and-loss statement, certified by in- 
dependent accountants. 

The cost. Obviously, to prepare such in- 
formation about a business can be a costly 
process. However, SEC records would indi- 
cate that such cost is only a minor part 
of the over-all expense of selling securities. 
The SEC recently made a survey. of the 
cost of issuing securities registered in the 
last five years. It was found that com- 
panies having assets of $1,000,000 or less 
registered 103 separate issues in that pe- 
riod for distribution to the public through 
underwriters on a straight cash commis- 
sion or discount basis. The total cost of 
flotation amounted to 21.6 per cent of the 
total offering price. Of this, 19.7 per cent 
went for underwriters’ commissions, only 
1.9 per cent for other expenses. 

SEC officials say that much of this 1.9 per 
cent would be incurred even if registration 
were not required. It includes taxes, fees, 
cost of complying with State laws, printing, 
etc., all of which must be paid even though 
securities are exempt from registration. 

Any general investigation of small-busi- 
ness financing by the Senate committee 
probably would not stop with SEC costs 
and regulations. At least SEC officials 
would try to show that such financing is 
more adversely affected by other factors. 
They point to taxes, concentration of the 
financial machinery of the country, the re- 
luctance of many investment bankers to 
handle small issues, the competition of 
big business and the increasing rate of ab- 
sorption of small business by big business. 
All of these, SEC holds, tend to make it 
difficult for small business to attract in- 
vestment money. 


German money. Invasion marks are 
being issued to Allied troops. going into 
Germany. A value of 10 to the dollar has 
been given these marks. This is a low 
value, by prewar exchange, since Nazi 
marks then ranged from 4 to 10 to the 
dollar, though the official rate was 2.5. 
Lately, the Nazi mark’s value has been 
sliding on European exchanges. In Switzer- 
land, the German currency now is worth 
about 7 marks to the Swiss france, 20 to 
the U.S. dollar. 

Unlike the Allied money issued in Italy, 
that used in Germany does not carry the 
Four Freedoms on its face. The German 
notes, blue on the front and red-brown on 
the back, say in German they are Allied 
military money, series 1944, for circula- 
tion in Germany. Half-marks (50 pfen- 
nigs), 1, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100 and 1,000- 
mark bills are issued. 

No policy has been announced by the 
Allies for redemption of invasion curren- 
cies. However, it is an established custom 
of warfare that occupied countries can be 
charged costs of occupation. So Germany 
and Italy could be required to redeem in- 
vasion notes as part of the peace terms. 
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Cherbourg, Guam , o 


Main Streef, U.S.A. 


‘In the Pacific Islands, on board ship, in allied-controlled 
Europe, and in the United States ... wherever 

there are Army Post Exchanges, Canteens, or Ships Stores... 
you'll find American soldiers and sailors, American 


commodities — and National Cash Registers. 


"The officers in charge find it important to protect the 
receipts in these stores, for the profits are added to the 
entertainment funds of the units in the various loca- 

. tions. So they use National Cash Register Systems just 
as the retail merchants in your own shopping area. 


Each must give good service, protect their money, and 
get controlling records . . . and Nationals provide all 
these fundamental elements of a good business system. 





Serving the Nation by Saving Time. This is one of the many mechanical 
systems built by National to speed record keeping, protect money, and 
save vital man-hours—for business, industry, government, and the public. 
Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines are available through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS © ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy “E” with four 
, stars ® *& *& *& for “unceasing excellence’ in the production of precision 
if 


instruments and other war materiel. 


The National Cash Register Company 
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“apple” Shane #80 


The Flavor of Home 


If you were to fashion a pipe for yourself, in 
your own home, you would want it just like 
this. It is what the finest pipe should be, in 
every particular. Of course, we have a 93-year 
start on you, in making pipes (at it since 1851). 
We’ve studied the behavior of pipes, and what 
happens to the smoke on special machines de- 
signed for the purpose. We’ve tried many hun- 
dreds of different ways of smoking tobacco 
in all kinds of substances. The result is: 
Kaywoodie Pipes are designed and prepared in 
every phase in the right manner, so that they 
yield the greatest pleasure in smoking. They’re 
famous ’round the world.—If you’ve been un- 
able to find Kaywoodies lately, it’s because of 
great demand by the Armed Forces. We’re 
sure you'll agree that we must serve our fight- 
ers, first! Kaywoodie Company, New York 
and London. 630 Fifth Avenue,.New York 20, N.Y. 


War Bonds 
come first 





| 
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RETREAT ON THE RUBBER FRONT: 
WHY HEMISPHERE PLAN FAILED 


The U.S. Government is pulling out of 
the Hemisphere rubber program, although 
crude rubber still is in short supply. The 
Rubber Development Corp., through which 
more than $80,000,000 of Government 
money has poured, is cutting its losses 
and is reported to be winding up its affairs. 

Reason for this retreat on the Hemi- 
sphere rubber front is the failure of the 
program to reach expectations, plus the 
prospect that the present stock pile of 
crude rubber, approximating 100,000 tons, 
and imports from India and Africa will 
see the country through the war. The 
stock pile is being tapped at the rate of 
3,000 tons of rubber a month, since natural 
rubber must be blended with synthetic to 
produce satisfactory heavy-duty tires. 

Amazon. Biggest disappointment in the 
program to develop a source of natural 
rubber in this Hemisphere has been in 
Brazil. RDC poured millions of dollars 
into a project to revive the Amazon Basin 
as a major source of rubber. Plans were 
laid to transport 100,000 tappers into the 
jungles to bring out from 50,000 to 100,000 
tons of the wild product each year. Sup- 
plies were purchased in vast amount; a 
fleet of river boats was put into operation; 
the old-time rubber center of Manaos be- 
came a boom town. 

But rubber failed to arrive in expected 
quantities. No more than 25,000 workers 
were recruited as tappers, and, as a result, 
last year’s output was below 25,000 tons. 
Top estimates for this year are that only 
35,000 tons of crude rubber will be avail- 
able for export from the Amazon. 

Thus, RDC has altered its contract 
with the Brazilian Government. Brazil 
now is offered 60 cents a pound for crude 
rubber, against 45 cents paid last year. In 
veturn, the Brazilian Government assumes 
al] future development expenses in the 
Amazon area and relieves RDC of other 
obligations to stabilize production costs. 

Haiti. A second disappointment is the 
failure of the Cryptostegia program in 
Haiti. The original program, developed by 
RDC with SHADA, the Haitian Govern- 
ment’s agricultural development corpora- 
tion, called for an outlay of $42,000,000 
to $46,000,000 in three years, to produce 
3,000 tons of Cryptostegia rubber this 
year and 11,000 tons in 1945. 

Basis of this program was the use of 
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the Cryptostegia vine, which matures in 
six to eight months, against six .to eight 
years for the Hevea rubber tree. Some 
85,000 acres were to be ready for tapping 
by 100,000 workers this month, to yield 
rubber at a cost of 60 cents a pound. 

By the end of last year, however, the 
program was scaled down to 45,000 acres, 
and, last May, the contract was can- 
celed, except to provide funds for further 
research. The agreement provided that 
land not suitable for Cryptostegia was to 
return to food production, but that farm- 
ers with suitable soil could continue to 
cultivate the vine with an assured market 
for their output as long as war continues. 
Total cost of the program reached close 
to $6,000,000. 

Difficulties. A number of developments 


account for the abandonment of this 
country’s ambitious program to find 


sources of natural rubber close to home. 
The program was launched when the U.S. 
was in danger of: losing all its sources of 
rubber supply and when the outcome of 
the synthetic rubber program still was in 
doubt. Now, the synthetic program is 
producing an abundance, and imports from 
other areas, principally Ceylon and Africa, 
are keeping the stock pile at a safe margin. 

In Brazil, it was found all but impos- 
sible to recruit the necessary number of 
tappers to make the Amazon a large 
rubber producer. The expense of supply- 
ing workmen and shipping out the rubber 
also promised to be prohibitive. Official es- 
timates are that total cost of Brazilian 
rubber ran as high as $1.12 a pound. 

In Haiti, it was found that Cryptostegia 
vines could not be grown from seeds, but 
had to be started from shoots developed 
in nurseries. Then pests attacked the vines. 
Finally, tapping difficulties developed for 
which no solution was forthcoming. The 
method of tapping vine stems, tied to- 
gether, proved to involve much more labor 
than tapping a single rubber tree. 

These wartime experiments cast doubt 
on the practicability of peacetime produc- 
tion of natural rubber in the Western 
Hemisphere. This area has no abundant 
supply of cheap labor, such as that found 
in the Far East, and labor is essential in 
obtaining natural rubber from any source. 
End of war is likely also to end Latin 
America’s rubber boom. 
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OTcT ... pioneers in ultra high 
frequency beam transmission who 
more than a decade ago established 
a commercial communications link 
across the English Channel using a 
beam of 1,700,000 kilocycles. 


A pact is signed 

In a capital halfway ’round the world... 
Minutes later a message is decoded 

In the State Department at Washington 
And the news is dovetailed 

With other pieces of information 

In the jigsaw pattern of world diplomacy 


* * 


A shift takes place 

In the cabinet of a government overseas... 
And within the hour 

The news reaches our Department of State 


* * 


A trade agreement is culminated 

With a Good Neighbor Republic 
Below the Rio Grande... 

Almost at once the good news appears 
On State Department desks 


} 
3 


* * 


Messages like these... 
Hundreds of them every day... 
Are speeded to our Department of State... 


* The hub of our dealings with the rest of the world... 


By a swift, sure courier 
Named “Intelectron” 


All America Cables and Radio, Inc. 
The Commercial Cable Company 





“Intelectron” 
Is the electronic messenger 
Of International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 
And its associate companies 
All America Cables and Radio 
And Commercial Cable 
Whose submarine cables gird the earth... 
And Mackay Radio and Telegraph 
Whose radiotelegraph network 
Bridges the continents 
And the ships of the seven seas 
* 7 


Companies which have 

With the magic of wire and the vacuum tube 
Brought the remote places of the globe 

To our door 

And made America’s Voice 

Heard throughout the world 


* * 


Today “Intelectron” is helping 
Government, military and civilian authorities 
Win victory 
Tomorrow “Intelectron” 
Will help men live in peace 
* * 


Buy more bonds to speed that day 





Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company, Inc. 


COPYRIGHT 1944 BY 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 





It is not unusual for the Airlines to receive letters of 
praise from passengers. Nor is it uncommon to receive 
complaints, especially in wartime when all forms of 
transportation are overworked. But it is unusual to 
“ receive a letter in which the ‘kicks’ are “‘congratu- 
lations,” such as Mrs. J. H. R. recently wrote to us 
and has given us permission to print. We do so with 
pride, since she so sincerely expresses appreciation for 
the extta courtesies and considerations to passengers 
which distinguish Airline service in time of war as 


well as peace. 


N a recent plane trip across the 

country, I was treated so con- 
siderately that I feel I must write to 
express my appreciation. 


“T had to see my husband, who is in 
the Navy and at the time was stationed 
several thousand miles away. Against 
the advice of friends, who said I'd 
probably have to give up my seat to a 
priority passenger somewhere on the 
way, I decided to fly anyway. 


. 








“T took the first plane I could get on 
and, sure enough, I did get put off at 
the first stop. Before I reached desti- 
nation, I was put off again, but, even 
so, I arrived only a few hours later 
than if I’d flown straight through on 
schedule—much faster than if I had 
gone by any other way. 

“At every airport where I was delayed 
they gave me personal attention. Of 
course, it was needless for them to 
apologize for holding me up so that 
war passengers and cargo could go 
through. They took pains to make me 
comfortable and promised to call my 
name just as soon as another plane 
could take me on my way. And I never 
lifted a bag—they did it for me! 

“Needless to say, I enjoyed myself 
around the airports, watching the ac- 
tivities, talking with interesting people, 
taking refreshments or just reading. I 


did my dozing while up in the air— 
and, oh yes, the meals they served on 
the planes were delicious. Truly the air- 


lines, in war as in peace, put courtesy 
finst:”” 

Mrs. J- H- R-* New York City 
*Name furnished on request 


» » » 


When you travel by Air make reservations 
early; please cancel early if plans change. 
When you use Air Express speed delivery by 
dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. 
Air Transport Association, 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Wacs go places... JOIN UP NOW! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING 


THE WORLD IN AER 


TRANSPORT 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irend of Acmerscan Gusiness 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. 


It is possible now for the first time to give you a clear line on details of 
demobilization policy, on decisions of Congress and the White House. 

We outline these policies in a group of articles in this issue. That is 
due to the fact that there are too many details to cover in a brief report. 
There are too many angles to acts just approved by Congress and to policies an-= 
nounced by the White House. For details turn to the following pages: 

To page 235 for rules on surplus property disposal now laid down by Congress. 

To page 32 for industrial demobilization policy as outlined by Congress. 

To page 27 for details of announced White House policy on reconversion. 

To page 14 for policy outlook on wage and salary raises. 

There has been a great deal of policy making here that hasn't been reported 
adequately, that has escaped attention due to the pressure of war news. 





As a result of new rules Congress fixes for selling surplus war goodS...e.. 

Most present Treasury, RFC, WFA, Army-Navy rules must be revamped, must be 
altered to conform to requirements that Congress has laid down to guide sales. 

There will need to be slow motion in actual sales. That is because a wide 
variety of requirements must be met by agencies with goods for sale. States and 
cities, schools, hospitals, public institutions must get first offers. Veterans 
are promised special consideration. Farmers must be given a chance to buy fixed 
portions of many types of goods. Small business is guaranteed a chance to get a 
share of the goods offered. All kinds of Special concessions are written in. 

Then: All deals affecting big business must be looked over for antitrust 
angles. Congress is to keep a hand on sale of all big war plants. 

It is an important story, affecting billions of dollars in goods. As we 
have said, there are so many details that the story is told for you elsewhere. 











There is much the same story in demobilization and reconversion....0On the 
basis of policies laid down by Congress, barring a veto: 

An antitrust attitude is to dominate in reconverting industry to peace. 

"Historic base" idea for restarting civilian production is legislated out. 

Door is formally closed on any conversion of WPB into a postwar NRA. 

Small business, defined as a business employing fewer than 250 workers, is 
to be given all possible breaks. It is assured a slice of materials. 

Unemployment insurance is left strictly on a State basis. 

Again, the details are outlined for you elsewhere in this issue. White 
House policies and Congress policies are rather closely allied, except in unem- 
ployment insurance. There will be pressure for a veto on that issue, but it is 
less than a 50-50 prospect. Instead: If there is a fourth term, Mr. Roosevelt 
will try again to induce Congress to force something approaching nationalization 
of unemployment insurance. 

















Most fundamental is the wage-salary policy to be followed by Government in 
period just ahead. Big question is whether the White House will go along with 
a policy designed to permit a last-minute spree of wage raises before war ends. 

This seems to be the answer..... 

Steelworkers will get some kind of increase, maybe slightly camouflaged. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Rubber workers, auto workers, others, may be given some wage concessions. 
But: The lid will not be removed altogether. There will not be a bid to 
all workers to get raises while the getting is good, before unemployment reappears. 
Raises, both in wages and salaries, still will need to be approved. That is 
to be the case at least until June 30, 1945, when present law expires. Congress 
may balk at extending a law affecting wages and salaries when one war is ended. 
Reductions in wage rates will be resisted so long as existing controls last. 
Basically, if there is a fourth term, official policy will favor high 
wages, will be directed at an effort to force industry to hold hourly wage rates 
at war levels, or even to increase those rates in a period of rising unemployment. 
Mr. Roosevelt is being told that the key to high national income in post- 
war is a high level of wages; that prewar profit margins of industry must be re- 
duced, if necessary, to permit a larger cut for labor from the returns of production. 











The fact of the wage matter, very briefly, is this: 

Wage rates in U.S., overtime eliminated, have risen 50.6 per cent since 1959. 
That is the record for industry as a whole, not for a particular industry. 

Efficiency of workers in this same period, based upon official studies, is 
shown to have risen 18.5 per cent. That, too, is an over-all figure. 

So: Workers now are receiving 357.4 per cent more per unit of output than 
they received in prewar. That's the over-all increase in labor costs. It is 
an increase that, in poStwar, will be reflected in either prices or profits, 
but with varying effects in individual industries, depending upon the extent of 
rise in that particular industry and proportion of costs that wages represent 


in the industry. 


This much more is becoming clear on the face of official figures..... 

Prices of finished goods, over all, are about 10 per cent lower than normal 
in relation to wages and raw materials. That's because price controls on fin- 
ished products were applied earlier, were more effective than on wages and ma- 





terials. 
And: If normal cost-profit relationships are to be restored in postwar, 


either (1) raw material prices must fall 10 per cent from present levels, or (2) 
wages must decline more than the 12 per cent they will fall with overtime ended. 

A moderate rise, rather than a decline, is to be expected in many nonfarm 
commodities in poStwar. Political pressures will be against a general wage cut. 

This suggests that, unless normal profit relationships are not to be re- 
Stored, a price rise of 5 to 6 per cent in finished goods is probable, as an 
average, in postwar. A further wage rate rise at this time could touch off 
even more of a price rise that could, in turn, velease something of a price-rise 
Spiral. 

tnere “1s thismto be saware: of....% 

Same economists who were crying loudest against wartime inflation dangers, 
who were most alarmed by the wartime supply of money and by "oversaving," today 
are advising the White House that deflation, not inflation, lies ahead; that 
money supply really does not mean anything after all, that huge wartime savings 
are a statistical mirage that will fade into the background due to hoarding. 

It is not wise to trust too much to judgment of these White House advisers. 














In the field of postwar pricing..... 

First-quarter, 1942, prices will be sought as starting prices for most con- 
sumer durable goods on which production was stopped when war got going strong. 

Automobile industry may price its first cars below 1942 levels. 

Steel prices are likely to rise 10 to 15 per cent if profit margins are to 
be maintained when volume falls, as it will after the war. 

Textile prices will vary, with woolens probably lower, cotton goods unchanged. 

Bread prices probably will rise. Shoes should be little changed. 
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& Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Lid. Loronto 
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* (CLOSEST TO THE MOST) 





Camplii O1usKui 218 OombWMHCTBA* 


Moscow is one of the many capitals of major export markets closer by sea 
or air to Boston than to any other first-class American port. 

Also, 38% of America’s population, 54% of salaries and wages, 60% of 
income taxes, and 69% of savings are within 500 miles of Massachusetts. 

The Logan International Airport will handle the largest projected com- 
mercial planes and Boston’s seaport the largest ships. Authorization for 
new air routes direct to the West and South has been obtained; besides 
excellent rail service. 

Write for book giving full facts why, to be in step with the future, your 
logical plant location is in Massachusetts. Massachusetts Development and 


Industrial Commission, State House, Boston. 


DIVERSIFIED 
SKILLED LABOR 
FAVORABLE 
TAX 
SITUATION 
A GOOD PLACE 
TO LIVE 
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_ People 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


A group of diplomatic appointments, 
announced by President Roosevelt, em- 
phasizes some of this country’s present and 
future difficulties in foreign relations and 
the postwar settlement. 

Arthur Bliss Lane, an experienced ca- 
reer diplomat, was named Ambassador to 
the Polish Government now established 
in London. The action raised questions 
about American relations with Russia. The 
reason is that the Polish Government-in- 
exile is not popular in Moscow. The Rus- 
sians now in Poland prefer to work with 
an organization on the ground. The exiled 
Government, mean- 
while, has been trying 
to obtain backing. 

Now, by appoint- 
ing Mr. Lane, a dip- 
lomat of high stand- 
ing who has served in 
Warsaw, as well as in 
Rome, Berne and 
several Latin-Ameri- 
can capitals, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has 
—Harris & Ewing given the exiled Gov- 

MR. LANE ernment a strong de- 

gree of recognition, 
despite the views of America’s ally, Russia. 
(The Lane appointment also was inter- 
preted in some quarters as having domes- 
tic political implications, as a bid for the 
not-inconsiderable Polish-American vote, 
since .most Polish-Americans have sup- 
ported the Government-in-exile.) 

But, if Mr. Lane’s appointment could be 
interpreted as an adroit thrust at Russia, 
Mr. Roosevelt was ready with another to 
soothe any hurt feelings in Moscow. 

John C. Wiley was sent to Colombia, 
instead of being returned to his old post 
as Minister to Latvia and Estonia. These 
two tiny nations on the Baltic were in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union in the 
days of Russian-German accord, after the 
Nazis conquered Poland. Russia has said 
she intends to keep them after driving out 
the Nazis. The U.S. disapproved the origi- 
nal incorporation, but now may be giving 
Russia a quiet go-ahead signal, by not 
assigning a Minister to the two countries. 

Other appointments brought in Ameri- 
can relations with Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
whose organization has proclaimed itself 
as the provisional Government of France. 

George Wadsworth was named Min- 
ister to Lebanon and Syria, after President 
Roosevelt had issued a statement welcom- 
ing these two countries into the “society of 
free sovereign nations.” Lebanon and Syria 
have been mandates of France since the 
first World War. The de Gaulle Govern- 
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DAD, WHERE DO THE TRACKS GO? 


“CON, if you walked those tracks west, you’d walk into 
a country so big you’d feel about knee high to a 
grasshopper. 

“You'd see Indians sure—and cowboys, too—but you’d 
see lots of other things. Miles and miles of grain, more 
sheep than you ever counted—cattle galore; sky-scrapin’ 
mountains that look like they had a hunk of ice cream 
on top of ’em. 


“You’d see rushin’ water turnin’ factory wheels and 
changin’ yellow waste country to land as green as our 
pasture; apples half as big as your head and trees as 
tall as Jack’s bean stalk. You’d meet friendly people, 
livin’ on farms and ranches and in up-and-comin’ towns 


and cities that ain’t much older than you, as towns go. 


“Finally, you’d wind up lookin’ out over the Pacific 
Ocean—lookin’ west to where your brother Jim is with 
his Marine outfit. Yes sir, if you’d walk those tracks 
west, you'd see a powerful lot of what Jim’s fightin’ for.” 


* * * 


The Milwaukee Road tracks lead to new opportunities. 
You can choose your climate and scenery—the type of 
endeavor you’re fitted for. Live in old established com- 
munities or pioneer in “young” country. If you’re think- 
ing of making a move in the post-war days look to the 
west and northwest! 
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11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 








Army Hangar utilizes roof trusses of crescent 
design prefabricated by Timber Structures, Inc. 


SERVICE 
is 
IMPORTANT 


«+ -BUILD WITH TIMBER STRUCTURES 


Thinking about a new industrial or 
commercial building is one thing. 
Planning the structure is another 
thing. Selection of materials and con- 
struction is something else again. 
Through every step from blueprint to 
completion you work with specialists, 
from whom you demand service. 

At Timber Structures we know the 
importance of service in the pre- 
fabrication of timber trusses. Skilled 
engineering, efficient manufacture, 
fast shipping and erection are demon- 
strated in these examples: 

1. Highway bridges completed and shipped 18 
days after order received—15 days ahead of 
schedule. 

2. Army warehouses (200'x 800’) erected at an 
average time of 5 days per warehouse. 

3. Ten carloads of trusses for army hangars 
assembled and erected complete 21 days 
from arrival of first car at jobsite. 

Cases such as these indicate the im- 

portance we place on service and on 

cooperation with architects, contrac- 
tors, engineers and management. 

We suggest that you consider the 
advantages of prefabricated timber— 
economy, strength, long life—for your 
building projects. Literature upon re- 
quest. We are roe to serve you 
in timber, allied structural materials. 


sMEER 


STRUCTURE 


CcORPORATE 
ENGINEERING IN WOOD 


Portland 8, Oregon 


New York 17, N.Y. 

















ment harshly suppressed a revolt in Leb- 
anon in 1942, and Washington criticized 
the action. General de Gaulle since has 
given both countries almost complete au- 
tonomy, but has held that the French 


‘mandate could be dissolved only by the 


League of Nations. Some Frenchmen are 
complaining that Mr. Roosevelt is trying 
to break up the French Empire while 
France is helpless. 

But the President 
had a soothing ac- 
tion for General de 
Gaulle, too. 

Jefferson Caf- 
fery, another long- 
experienced _—_ career 
diplomat, was  ap- 
pointed American 
representative to the 
de Gaulle de facto 
Government in Paris, with the personal 
rank of Ambassador. This appointment 
gives the de Gaulle organization a much 
higher degree of recognition than it ever 
before has enjoyed. Until now, recognition 
has consisted of sending a representative 
to the French Committee of National Lib- 
eration in Algiers. 

Still another appointment was taken by 
some as hinting at a new American inter- 
est in the Far Pacific. 

Stanley K. Hornbeck, long the State 
Department’s expert on Far Eastern mat- 
ters, was made Ambassador to the Neth- 
erlands. Questions were raised as to wheth- 
er the United States, occupying a new po- 
sition in the Pacific, had become more than 
usually interested in the affairs of the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

In addition: 

Lithgow Osborne, of New York, was 
made Ambassador to the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment-in-exile, indicating, perhaps, that 
Norway soon would be freed. 

Richard C. Pat- 
terson, a former As- 
sistant Secretary of 
Commerce, became 
Ambassador to the 
Yugoslavian Govern- 
ment-in-exile. 

Charles Sawyer 
was named Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium, with 
the additional duty 
of representing the 
U.S. in the small 
nearby Duchy of Lux- 
embourg. Mr. Sawyer, 
former Lieutenant Governor of Ohio and 
Democratic National Committeeman from 
that State, is a long-standing political 
friend of the President. 

These three last appointments simply 
stressed the fact that, as the conquered 
countries are liberated, diplomatic rela- 
tions must be resumed. In the past, a sin- 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. HORNBECK 





‘" 
—Wide World 
MR. SAWYER 


_ gle individual, Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, 


served as Ambassador or Minister to all 
the Governments-in-exile. But the time 
when that would suffice has passed. 





“The Supreme 
Authority” 


| IS WORTH 
'WAITING FOR 









Be Sure — 
You Get the \ 
MERRIAM- 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 












DICTIONARY 
Second Cdition 


Ynasrinot® 






EMAND is 

heavy and 
paper rationed, but 
better to wait for your 
copy of the MERRIAM- 
| Webster than accept a substitute. Ask for 
| the genuine Webster— the MERRIAM- 
| Webster — identified by the circular trade- 
mark, Contains 3,350 pages, illustrations for 
12,000 terms, and a total of 600,000 entries 
—122,000 more than any other dictionary. 
Order now from your bookseller or stationer. 
He will get your copy as soon as he can. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Every precision instrument now being made. 
by Hamilton is going to our fighting men 
But day soon Hamilton will again make 
fine watches for you. When thot day comes 
you'll be glad you waited for a Hamilton 
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Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Penna. 





























IT’S NO CIRCUS! 


They may look like daring 
young men on the flying tra- 
peze. But they’re electric line- 
men, fifty feet in the air, with 
no net underneath. 

It’s tough enough up there 
on a sunny summer day. It’s 
much worse on a wet black 
night—or when everything’s 
slippery with sleet. 

But the job must be done. 
It’s part of giving you good 
electric service. 


Fortunately, there are men 


Don't waste electricity just because it’s cheap and isn’t rationed! 





who have the courage and skill 
to do it. Just as there are other 
men who control complicated 
switchboards in lightning 
storms, or keep a careful watch 
on giant turbines, or crawl in 
hot boilers to make repairs. 


These folks know what to do 
because they’ve been doing it 
a long time. Men and women 
grow up in the electric light 
and power business. It takes 
years to become a power-plant 
engineer. Lineman—load dis- 








patcher—service man—almost 
every job is specialized and 
technical. 

The value of this practical 
and of sound busi- 





experience 
ness management—has been 
dramatically proved by war. 
In spite of shortages of many 
essentials, there is no shortage 
of electricity—and it is still sold 
at low pre-war prices! 

e Hear Nelson Eddy every Wednesday 
evening in the brilliant new musical show 
—‘The Electric Hour’’—with Robert Arm- 


bruster’s orchestra. 10:30 PM, EWT, CBS 
Network, 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT\ 


AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 
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SNEAKY SABOTEURS 









Smoker's 


B-B JEEBIES 


C, » 
(BITE and BURN) 


Scram, you unseen imps who lurk in ordinary 
tobaccos and torture tongue and throat! Smok- 
ingis ALL pleasure with Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. These three facts combine to make 
it exceptional; extraordinary blending experi- 
ence, selection of the choicest tobaccos, the 
intelligent use of the perfect moistening agent. 
Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. You’ lllikeit! 


Country Doctor 
Vibe Mixture 


| 257 


A Product 
of Philip 
Morris 









— 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co. Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y 















old-fashioned 
filing folders 
and guides 










ANYONE CAN 
FILE PAPERS 
THE SLOW WAY... 















but here's 


the FASTER, EASIER 


New-style PEND. 
AFLEX hanging 
folders 











NO NEW CABINETS || 


a simple frame fits 
in file drawer and 

















PENDAFLEX* folders hang in file! 
the filing method with \ Eliminates most misfiling 
the HANGING folders — —— 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Reduces filing time 20° — transforms filing from 
laborious searching to instant visible reference! 
——_— == = —=_ oe 
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OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO | 
| 343 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. x 
| Send me new, illustrated, fact-full booklet: ‘How to Cut 
Filing Costs 20 per cent.” No obligation, of course. | 
’ 
, NAME | 
ion | 
| ADDRESS. | 
CITY STATE - 








"The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Postwar Service for Youths 

Sir:—The discussion on compulsory mil- 
itary training, started in your issue of 
September 15 (Question of the Week), 
indicates general approval but with reser- 
vations from educational interests. A mod- 
ified program is suggested herein in the 
interest of those youths who anticipate a 
college or technical course following grad- 
uation from high school. A delay of a 
full year in their entry into a_ business 
career may appear burdensome to at least 
some of them. 

Their college career includes three sum- 
mer vacations of about three months each. 
They might be used as three insiallments 
of military training, perhaps accomplish- 
ing as much as a full year for younger, 
less educated youth, It might be possible 
to curtail, for an experimental period at 
least, the course for high school graduates 
from a full year to nine months, leaving 
the summer vacation period free for college 
students. 
Ridgefield, Conn. Lutuer R. Nasu 

Sir:—In regard to your current Ques- 
tion of the Week, we should have univer- 
sal military training (not service) which 
should be available as a short term in the 
Army or Navy, or a longer training in the 
National Guard, active reserves, high 
schools and colleges, all under Army or 
Navy supervision. Let the boy select the 
time and place of training, provided he 
completes it by the time he is 25. He 
should be available for service for ten 
years from the time he begins training. 
San Rafael, Calif. Benson WRIGHT 

* * * 


The Outlook for Cotton 

Sir:—In your issue of September 15 
you state on page 72 (Washington Whis- 
pers) that officials in Washington see few 
permanent markets for cotton, wheat, 
corn and many other farm crops that were 
once exported on a large scale. 

This is sad news, and the opinion of 
those officials should be changed. About 
2,250,000 families in the South derive 
their income from the production of cot- 
ton and 20,000,000 acres of the best land 
in the country is devoted to this crop. 
Something has to be done with these fami- 
lies, and we cannot let the land go back 
to the jungles. Unfortunately, politics and 
economics do not mix. 


Dallas, Tex. R. L. Dixon 


Makes the 
BEST RUM COLLINS* 


| you ever tasted! 


MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM 





Add juice of Lemon—teaspoon Sugar 
-<jigger of Myers's Jamaica Rum. Fill — 
a with carbonated 
Water. Decorate 
with Maraschino 
Cherry and thinslice 
of Lemon. Serve 
with straws. 
Remember, for 
the most de- 
‘licious flavour, 
















Tht Faso Must 















*For free illustrated recipe book, write: 


R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. Sole Dist. in U. S. A. 
57 Laight Street, Dept. US-9, New York 13, N. Y. 





If you are an executive concerned 
with purchase of industrial, munici- 
pal, or safety equipment, this is 
the book for you! 48-page Buyers’ 
Encyclopedia lists everything from 
badges to belt wax, flashlights to_fire 
extinguishers. Yours on request. Gen- 
eral Detroit Corp., Dept. 6-D, 2270 
E. Jefferson, Detroit. 7. 













Losses Now 1 Million a Day 
Production speed-up, congestion, 
large inventories, untrained em- 
ployees, shortage of manpower 
are rapidly increasing fire losses. 
Check over your property today 
and heip the War effort by extin- 
guishing fires before they have 
time to spread. 
After Victory Opportunities 
for Distributors 

Later on when materials are more 
plentiful we will need many sales- 
men to fill up territory. Register 
your name and address today for 
one of these distributor openings. 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
\( MN Dept. 42 Dayton 1, Ohio 


v Fur. Futer 
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Keeping a Jeep “out of hot water’’... 


A jeep absorbs terrific punishment as it 
hits the high spots and jolts to earth. It 
could be in trouble all the time if its bolts 
and nuts didn’t hang on to each other 
with bull-dog tenacity. 

A refrigerator moving along an assem- 
bly line could bottle-neck at crucial points 
if its bolts and nuts didn’t fit together 
easily and tighten quickly. 

For strength that survives the stresses 
of shock, vibration and pull . . . for accu- 
rate mating that speeds up assembly: 





"Turning on the heat” for a Refrigerator 


rat 


standardize on RB&W fasteners. 

It’s not by accident that RB&W Em- 
pire products have found their way into 
so much of the nation’s farm machinery, 
power and transportation equipment, 
home appliances, construction equipment 
and furniture. Their acceptance is the re- 
sult of 99 years of purposeful planning... 
99 years of relentless effort to develop 
equipment and processes for improving 


fastener properties ... perfecting auto- 


matic cold heading and cold punching... 














Creating new thread-forming techniques. 


And new developments on the way will 
give further reasons why ““RB&W”’ on 
your order means a step forward toward 


stronger products and faster assembly. 


Re. w 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company. 
Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock 
Falls, Ill. Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. . 
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FDR Favoring ‘Hard’ Peace . . . Reconversion Role 
Of Bernard Baruch . . . Italian Prisoners to Go Home 


China has presented U.S. with a big 
bill for construction of airports in 
China which now are being lost to the 
Japanese through Chinese inability to 
defend them. The Chinese, in billing 
for work done, charged at the official 
rate of 20 Chinese dollars for one 
American dollar when actually the 
going rate was 300 Chinese dollars 
for one American dollar. 


xk *& 


Maj. Gen. Pat Hurley, in China, is 
seeking to convince Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek that he should shift 
his best troops from the job of block- 
ading Chinese Communists to fight- 
ing the Japanese, so that U.S., when 
* able, will feel more free to provide 
arms that will not simply be used to 
fight a Chinese civil war. 


ROR 


talian prisoners now in U.S. soon 
will be sent back home as free men. 
U.S. is tending now to take the line 
that Italy has earned better treatment 
than she has been receiving. ar 


x on 


The White House is concerned by per- 
sistent reports that the President’s 
health is far from what it should be. 
Mr. Roosevelt has lost weight and still 
has his chronic sinus trouble, but 
otherwise is in good health. President 
Roosevelt holds press conferences at 
which from 50 to 100 correspondents 
are able to observe closely any sign 
that the President might not be well. 


xk *® %& 


Donald Nelson hopes that he may 
have succeeded, as previous emis- 
saries did not, in selling the Chinese 
Government upon the need for eco- 
nomic reform in China before expect- 
ing to receive large development loans 
in postwar. Inflation in China is in the 
last stages of acuteness. 


xk *& 


J. A. Krug, as the new head of the 
War Production Board, is foliowing 
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very closely the advice of Bernard 
Baruch on matters of policy related 
to reconversion. 


xk * 


Mr. Roosevelt and Cordell Hull car- 
ried on their published correspondence 
about cartels for the benefit of Win- 
ston Churchill in order to make it 
clear to Mr. Churchill that U. S. would 
oppose revival in postwar of cartel 
agreements between British and Ger- 
man industries as well as between 
U.S. and German industries. 


x * * 


Officials are working on details of a 
plan to bring American troops in Eu- 
rope home for a furlough as part of 
their transfer to the Far Eastern war 
theater, instead of having them make 
a direct shift from Europe to the Far 
East via the Suez Canal. An ocean trip 
to the U.S. East Coast, then a train 
trip home, then an ocean trip in the 
Pacific might be the schedule. 


x *k * 


Josef Stalin is holding out against any 
postwar plan of world organization 
that would leave an opening for the 
other powers to gang up against Rus- 
sia. He remains suspicious of motives 
of many world statesmen and rulers. 


x k * 


President Roosevelt goes along with 
those who insist that Germany must 
undergo a “hard” peace after this war, 
with no concession to possible good in- 
tentions of German leaders after two 
defeats in 25 years. 


x k * 


Some important Republican Senators 
are grumbling a bit about the cam- 
paign speeches Governor Dewey is 
making on the ground that he is doing 
his consulting and is taking his cues 
from Republican Governors instead 
of from Republican Senators. The Sen- 
ators point out that Governors are 
not always informed precisely on 
Washington affairs and issues. 


The Swedish Government is persisting 
to the last in refusing to limit the aid 
that she is giving to Germany under 
terms of her agreements with that na- 
tion. Joint pressure from U. S.-Brit- 
‘ain-Russia has not budged the Swedes 
from their position. 


x * * 


Will Clayton is stepping out as Ad- 
ministrator of Surplus Property be- 
cause he was unable to sell Congress 
on the idea that sales policies should 
aim solely at recovering as much as 
possible for the taxpayer and not be 
designed to care for certain groups. 


x k * 


Fred Vinson appears to be at the top 
of the list of those who might get the 
new $15,000-a-year job as Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
although there is some support for 
J. A. Krug, present WPB acting chair- 
man, to get that job. The President is 
being urged to select a big business- 
man, but is not sold on businessmen 
as Government administrators after 
his experience in some war agencies. 


xk & 


President Roosevelt “hit the ceiling” 
when he was given State Department 
plans for an “easy” peace for Ger- 
many. As a result, Henry Morgen- 
thau, and not Cordell Hull, now is the 
White House adviser on postwar plans 
for treating Germany. 


wee 


Harold Ickes now is not so sure that 
he was wise when he went to bat at the 
White House for John L. Lewis when 
Mr. Lewis was seeking a wage increase 
for his miners. Mr. Ickes now finds 
himself in a rather violent new argu- 
ment with Mr. Lewis. 


xk * 


British are dropping hints that the ex- 
pansion of the British Navy will com- 
pare favorably with expansion of the 
U.S. Navy when all of the facts are 
available. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Like Sunny | 


= will say many nice things about 
SCHENLEY Reserve. But one thing all 
who taste it agree upon: this fine, smooth 
flavor is like morning sunshine in your 
glass... so mellow and light ...a work 
of genius’... each sunny amber drop a 


glowing part of a — whole. 


srEED THE © —_ OF VICTORy. 
CONSERVE paper JJ 


Yes, aut comes wrapped in 
paper! Make each piece s-t-r-e-t-c-h. 
Share newspapers and magazines. 
Accept simple wartime packaging. 
Don’t ask stores to ‘wrap it’. 










Small wonder, then, that SCHENLEY 
Reserve is such a favorite among finer 
whiskies. 

You'll taste the proof of this in your 
first highball, your first Old Fashioned, 
Manhattan, or Whiskey Sour . . . made 


with SCHENLEY Reserve. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City, 86 proof —sixty per cent grain neutral spirits 
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March 50 minutes... rest 10! r a " 
Hour after hour, mile after mile, that’s The “soldier's pac 
Johnny Doughboy’s marching routine. That’s Camels! Cool, extra-mild—with a 
And when that 10-minute rest period full-flavored appeal that never wears out 
comes along, well, that’s when Camels its welcome. No matter how many you 
come into the picture. Yes, Camels. For smoke, Camels don’t go flat. Camels al- 
Camels and uniforms have been con- ways taste fresh... always taste good! 
stant companions from way back—they If you’re not already a Camel smoker, 
were in ’18, and they are today, the sol- give them a try today. Let your own indi- 
dier’s favorite cigarette. vidual taste tell you the meaning of the 
words, “I’d walk a mile for a Camel.” 
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BUY 


Rance HIRST IN THI ’ Ss HRVIG, With men in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
, the Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette is Camel. 


(BASED ON ACTUAL SALES RECORDS.) 
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